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ADVERTISEMENT | 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


Doron Dachal, « ſow weeds er bi 
death, having formed a reſolution, at the 
earneſt ſollicitation of a perſon be had a high re- 
gard for, to print à volume of bis Sermons ; 
and having mentioned the particular diſcourſe: 
which he thought of to compoſe it; bis friends 
who were acquaimted with that defign, were of 


as little delay as the other bufinefs of theſe who 
bad the care of it would admit; —— 


they now groe this volume to the public, with- 
out waiting to felt any more ole wavy 
large and valuable fund they ave in poſſeſſion of ; 
and without waiting for an account of the life 
of the excellent Author, which they would have 


_ wiſhed fo have prefixed to it, 22 | 


been prepared. 
In juſtice to him, the public muſt be informed, 
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opinion it ſhould be carried into execution, with 
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lues, that as they are now offered, they will 
be thought a valuable preſent by attentive and ju- 
Pleaſure and improvement from them. If they 
find that this valume meets with encouragement, 
they propoſe to ſelect more volumes ; of which the 


manuſcripts m their hands will afford many, per- 


haps as valuable, and which will probably prove 
more generally acceptable, as the fubjetts may be 


the - information of the printer that ſo many 
would be requifite to make @ full volume ; the 
Former thirteen only had been intended by the 


author, as be expected they would have been fuf- 
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ſtate 


ite, but 


2 very long 
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n. which ao nite 
yet in the caſe before us, what 


the divine goodneſs, and of the 
perfected ſervants of God, make it very rea- 
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feſtly applied 
tion, which 
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ſonable for us to think that theſe words are 
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mortal like mine. This is infinitely ng. 
How valyable muſt the giſt of happy exit- 
tence be accounted, as it is never to be re- 
called! How much to be adbred the'good- | 
nefs from which jt floweth ? But _ | 


/'} there is nothing new under the fun ; and it is 
Þ | B 3 | | 
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doth fait an eternal duration 


fo we fee God hath 


hey ſhall have a moſt 
fall Huigon of God. This will affutedly fix 


moral are in the higheſt perfefiicn, 


and 


_ of being, 


"Joy 
_ high 


| prfie nd plctkags = - As'w 
imagipatien may |  nomrntd eng 
thiiwe iow wether ax fla be.” Yet plain 
ſenſe and reaſon lead us to ſome ' general + 
things, which arc matters of very pleating 
: We may be clear, 1 think, 
that we ſhall retain the fame frame of / plifd 
and arrangement of powers and affedlions, and 
the fame conſciouſneſs. Were it not fo, 
Ve could not be the fame creatures at al. 
— RE 
"the fame will, the ſome ae, 
—̃—— 14 | 
— and nothing eſſential i he 
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8 893 ual Life rhe r a 
red views? Or can it enter into the mind. 
. FL. | that ever, in any one loftdnt, we ſhall Taow | 
w—— fo much of this great and nb! 
is not, 1 think we may fay, cannot be the 
F then our knowledge of God i to grow 
_ without end, fo likewiſe is our love, in its 
- firength and ander. And we are fare, that 
in proportion to our love to God, ſhall our 
affimilatioa to him, and our delight in him 
| be. What a proſpect is here, and how ra- 
the fame manner we may reaſon, 


_viſhing! In 


pry oe EIT 


been at ance conferred ; for, by eſs hin Shane 


7s ſtatuary, of the painter, and of the pact. All 


_ cellencies as theſe; but it is 


to contemplate them with moſt tender ſenfi- 


ſtruction and diſcipline, by cloſe obſervation 
and diligent attention 
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provement, any any fuch certain incafare or de- I. 
gree might be exceeded. Improvement, ve 
which ſeemeth, in truth, to admit no bound, 9 
a» ciuls wn 2 nn OI I 

We may likewiſe apply this to the delicacy 1 
of the en, ad to ee waits. -4 
In this there is an unſpeakable variety of de- 
gree. For example, all men know what c- 
ory als deny wie + lf ng goats ©» 
diſcern it in the curious productions of the 


men profeſs to admire it in the moral charac- 
ter; in purity, in generoſity, in faithfulneſs, 
in the tenderneſs of friendſhip, and ſuch ex- 
that all 
have not the fame ſenſations, with reſpect to 
ſtrength and delicacy. Some are but little 
moved by the moſt illuſtrious characters, and 


bility, and with very great emotions. 80, 
alſo, ſome of the moſt curious works of art 


** 
tion, while they fix others in the moſt plea- 
fing admiration of them. Now, this tafte, 
though, as all the other endowments of na- 
ture; it, is originally the gift of God, yet is 
capable of very great improvement, by in- 


: no one knows to 
C2 what 


F Sx. what perſection and delicacyitmay be brought 


I. by theſe means. But in a perſect ſtate, how 
: excellent and lovely to become ; and how ten- 
der that ſenſibility ? if ſuch delicacy and ſen- 
ſibilĩty. may be conſidered at all as a 
in the human mind, then we may be ſure, in 
a a perfect ſtate, we ſhall have it to a high de- 
gree. We know it may grow and improve as 
all our other powers ; and that the delight 
ariſing from it, will be till in proportion to 
the delicacy of it. How great, then, and 
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— in well thing. . 
eternal exiſtence to the faithful ſervants of Sun 
God ſoch that eternal He, which by @ f. E 
tient continuance in ell doing, we ate to / 
after. It is, indeed, a ſubject of contempla- 
| tion rather too great for the mind in its pre- 

ſent ſtate : and as the human mind is formed 

for delighting in things which are grand and 
magnificent, fo it here findeth an object per- 
fectly ſuited to its wiſh. If we were to ap- 
prehend any period to our duration at all, this 
would unhappily cloud our proſpect. For 
be that duration ever fo long, it muſt come 
at laſt to a period ; whereas, a ſtate of happi- 
neſs which knows no end, is perfectly plea- 
fing. 

Now, what is the condition upon which 
we are to obtain all this? not beffowing all our 
goods to feed the poor, not giving our bodies to 
be burned ; thanks be to God, we have no 
ſuch trials of our integrity; but a patient con- 

 tinuance in well doing. A courſe in life which 

while it enſures to us the glorics of the upper 
world, is likewiſe greatly to the advantage of 
our preſent ſtate ; which, were there no other 
world to be expected; a wiſe man would 
chooſe ; and which indeed, in the nature of 
things, is neceſſary to make us meet for the 
inheritance of the faints in light. Surely 

God hath dealt with the fons of 

men. They are the chief of bis ways in this 


C3 world, 


„eee —— 


| dm ter an ern duration, be hath to this foired 


are all thoſe, who at this day are in actual poſ- 
feihon of what God hath promiſed to all who 
love'him. They fee and know in another 
manner than we can, and no doubt enjoy 
what is much above our moſt exalted pro- 
ſpects, and hopes. And happy the ' perſons 
who are in the way to ſuch high advance- 
ment; and in whom human nature appeareth 
in its proper dignity and luſtre, as forming 
and preparing them for the world above, 
But then, what pity is it, that ſuch a frame, 
and ſuch powers, ſhould be proſtituted and 
profaned by wicked works; and that ſuch ge- 
nerous and great hopes, ſhould be given up 
for any vitious and ſinful gratification what- 
ſoever, in with the /ufs of tbe 
ge. or the lufts n 
A poor price, ſuch gratification, for the 


SERMON II. 


3 the works and ways of God. 


þ 1 Cor. HI. 9. 


Fer we are labourers together with Gad 
mA Je are God's Build 


HILE the Apoſtle in the words 
of the text, calleth Chriſtians God's 
huſbandry and God's building, it 
figurative repre- 
ſentations of the church, which are frequent- 
ly met with in the holy ſcriptures, namely, 
r 
4 I ſhall not need to any particular 
paſſages, for theſe figures often oecur. The 
former intended 


Moral Perfection the ultimate Intention | 
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the habitation of Gad through the ſpirit. The 
church is the temple, the living temple, of 


the living God. And, agreeably to this figu- 
repreſentation of the church, we read 


our bleſſed Saviour is 
chief corner ſtone of the 


very poetical ftrain — * 
expreſſeth himſelf upon this ſubject, in Chap. 
liv. 11: O thou afflified, tofſed with teme. 
and not comforted ; Behold, I will lay thy flones 
with fair colours, and lay thy foundations with 
fapphires ; and I wilf make thy windows of 
agate, and thy gates of carbuncle, and all thy 
borders of pleaſant flones. And all thy chil- 
dren ſhall be taught of the Lord; and great 
ſhall be the peace of thy children. This great 
3 and promoting 
3 the 
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Wu bringing. many ſons unto glory, as the Au- 
Es — 
is uadoubtedly the moſt excellent and im- 
portant of all his works in this world, and 

this is what I ball, in the firſt place, in this 

_ diſcourſe particularly, illuſtrate. 
\ Secondly fhew, in conſequence of this, 
| that we are not capable of any ſervices of ſo 


tions upon the ſubject. 1 am in the fiſt 
place to ſhew, that this building of God is 
: the moſt excellent and important of all his 
works in this world. To this purpoſe it will 
| not be improper to take a general view of 
God's works in this world, and the ſubordi- 
nation of them to one another, with 
to the ends they arc deſtined to ſerve ; as the 
inferior orders appear plainly to be made for 
the aſe of hol wh which are in rank above 
them. We ſec the whole vegetable world 
is ſupported and ſuſtained by the earth, which 
is ſeaſonably moiſtened from the clouds, that 
it may bring forth the various kinds of her- 
bage, with which the face of it is covered. 
8 All this herbage is plainly contrived for the 

ſuſtenance of the world of life ; and adapted 

, 
ſeveral 


dees of virtue and. tue religion, and in 
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ſeveral kinds ; by which inftinQs the i- 
duals of each kind are directed to f n 10 I 
proper for them. We cannot but think dat - | 


animal life is a much more noble and c- 
lent thing, than that bf the plant of the field; 
and that there is a plain fitneſs and congruity 
in it, that this kind of life ſhould be up- 
ported and ſuſtaĩned by thoſe various ; 
vn ONE 

if they were not uſed to 
2 When, again, we contemplate 
the various orders of animal. life, as we fee 
moſt of them are formed for ſubſiſting by the 


| herb of the field, or by the fruit of the tree, 


fo others are as plainly formed for preying 
npon animals of an inferior order; which is 
uppercacly the cats with mibeſt w the tits 
of the ſea, and ſeveral of the fowls of the air, 
and beaſts of the earth which are creatures 
of prey, and make no uſe of herbage, hut 
other animals, and are 
fitted for this way of life, by thoſe arms and 
inſtruments of death with which the Author 
of Nature hath furniſhed them, and the fu- 
perior ſtrength with which he hath endowed 
> It muſt have been plainly the origi- 
nal intention, that theſe kinds which ' are 
formed for prey ſhould be thus 
r 


pe Vance 


1 
us celebrated in very fit and proper 
— frains. Thomjmateſft darkneſs, faith the Pfal- 

# miſt;- cin. 20. and it is night, wherem all the 

beafts. of the Foreft do creep forth ; the young 

Lions rear after their prey, and feek their meat 

fromGod. The Sun ariſerb they gather them- 

fun together, and lay them down in their 
dens; ; Man goeth forth to hit work, and labour 
until the evening. O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all; 
| tbe earth ts full of thy riches. So is this great 
and wide ſea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both great and ſmall beaſts. There is 
| that Leviathan whom thou haſt made to play 
therein. Theſe all wait on thee, that thou 


Wal the Wold aud Wage 0 
ment. And how wonderfully are the feveralS$#888. 
kinds fitted for the various uſes of mankind? II. 
The Ox, the Camel, the Horſe, the | 
Though ſome of theſe are of great/fitength, 
and could foon deſtroy feeble man; yet o 
the wiſe and gracious Lord of the univerſe 
2 
tures fierce, yet are capable of being tamed 
and trained up to the ſervice of man, and ' 
they have  inftints and affections 
which make them fit for this. The Ox, faith 
the Prophet Ifaiah, Enowerb bis owner, and 
the Afſe his maſter's crib. On the other hand, 
man endowed with the uſe of reafon and with 
gacity and invention, is ft to exerciſe the 
| dominion which the Creator hath given him 
over them, and maintain it. The ſtrength 
of the Leviathan and the Elephant, does not 
procure to theſe creatures which are called 
the chief of the ways of God, an exemption 
from their ſubjection to mankind. The 
Horſe, the Ox, are taught with meeknefs 
and patience to ferve them. And the very _ 
birds and ſeveral beaſts of prey are taught, W 
take and kill their prey for the uſe of their 
maſter. Upon the whole, we fee that as the 
life is contrived and formed for the 
ſupport of the animal, fo both and 


animal are contrived and formed for the fup- 
port of man, and accordingly are put into his 


power. 
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. , 2s the ſuperior exeellency of 
of thoſe powers with which it is eadowed, 
C- m i high rank in the creation, and the eſti- 
I mation of it with the Creator, is evidently 
ſeen in that dominion over all, which is gi- 
ven to the children of men ; whom the whole 


world is taught to acknowledge as the Lords 


of it. 

; But to purſue this argument 3 little farther, 
wherein doth the excelleney of man princi- 
pally confiſt ? Not furely cither in ſtrength 
or beauty ; not even in and fa- 
1 though theſe are valuable diſtinc- 
tions ; but in goodneſs and righteouſneſs, in 
_ that which is the likeneſs and image of his 
Maker upon him. This is indeed his glory. 
Without this all other inflances of bis pre- 
eminence over the brutes ferve only to fender 
his fate infamous and himſelf abominable. 
His being at the very ſummit of the 
| creation, or his finking into a ſtate below that 
. apon his being rightcous or wicked, and no- = 
all is this, that as all the world was made for 

man, and as there is nothing really excellent 

in man but holineſs, righteouſneſs, and good- 

neſs, ſo the whole world hath been contriv- 
ed and formed as a theatre in which theſe 
might obtain and prevail; and without direct | 
reſpect — | 


aw - 


ebe 


very end for which the work of creation was 


- But why may we not extend our thoughts 
| beyond this world ? Maſt not the caſe be the 
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thing in 
| And 


it 
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„ — Mile? Porfeltinc the idhitiens Lltcheion «= 
"being; and withiout's view to which: jt nere t 
| — the attentive, nd ſhew them with 


came from Heaven to deſtroy and overthrow 
- the kingdom of ſatan, and of darkneſs, and 
to erect a kingdom of truth and rightcouſ- 
neſs in the world. He came by death to de- 
firoy him that bad the praer of death, and to 
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infinite wiſdom 
a way as this. DES — 


on the other hand, when we conſider moral 


excellency, and perfedtion, as the greateſt 
thing in the works of God, and thet for the 


ing, we cannot wonder that the wiſdom of 
God would take every poſſible mesure to 


promote it; and we ſhall become thoroughly 


incarnation, the ſufferings, the death, refar- 


reftion, and kingdom of our Saviour; how 
ſurpriſing ſoever theſe accounts may appear : 
This reſts upon an principle, 
that it becometh the wiſdom of God. to 
ſerve that which is the end of the creation 
by any means, how extracedinary foever, 
which the creation can afford. This is plain- 
ly natural. 

But, as the concliGon of this head, let me 
obſerve, that what hath been faid upon it, 
hath been faid to very little purpoſe, unleſs 
it hath ſome influence in begetting, or in- 

Voi. I. D creaſing 


be imagined, is like it. Je really over- 
whelms the mind with-wonder. But, then, 


ſake of which alone, the univerſe hath a be- | 
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thing of — 
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. Seen greateſt importance. * Could 


we det ite s we wught' to do, how ſhould 
we love what is moraliyexcellent, how ſhould 
we date what is morally deformed-and vile! 
The very being of the univerſe bears teſti- 
mony in -favour of it; and all its 
cence, and glory, ſheweth us what an excel- 
Jlent thing moral - righteouſneſs is; and, the 
language'of every heart harmoniſeth with the 
voice of nature, and of the univerſe; in every 
_ confrience, there is a witneſs to it. How 

much; then, are we out of nature, if we do 
not lobe it ? How much more, if-we diſ- 
ceived an averſion againſt it ? If we love to 
walk in the crooked and perverſe paths of 
vice and immorality, and to do thoſe 
which are evil; and contradicting 
the defign-of nature, and of the God of na- 
ture, and becoming ftains in the creation, in- 
ſtead of being ornaments to it. And, how 
ought we to deteſt thoſe lufts, which tend to 
 eadusfo far aſtray? Theſe are in truth, our 
Let us never be at peice with them, give 
them no harbour in our breaſts, but with a 
prom, which is likewiſe 2 moſt generous dif- 
Gain, caſt them out. 
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of all his works, then thoſe ſerviees and . 
fices, by which it is carried on, may cell de 
might, no doubt, have communicated much 
perfection and happineſs to individuals, with- 
nections with, and relations to one” another, 
which we ſee fixed in the preſent plan of his 
things muſt be far from being as excellent 
bours. Many of the duties required of each 
perſon have a direct reference to others, and 
Ro —. . 
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aten the fame rule, and to mind 


2 thoſe hing in which the 


ſincere. may differ among themſelves, can, 


indeed be but of ſmall moment, when com- 


pated-with thoſe, in which they do, and muſt 


ages; and-if there. are, who. value them- 


ſelves. more upon their being of this or that 


— — 
peace and gued- will ſhall cternally reign 

—— . ence 
of opinion and ſentiment, or that difference 
nnn 
In the mean time, we know but in part, 
and we able to very great errors and miſ- 


takes; and while Chriſtians are in fact, di- 


vided into various parties, and denomina- 
Bons, fo far as we are called to act our part 


in ſuch matters, there is nothing left ſor us, 
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ſhould 
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kind of diftraftion. Eſpecially, it 
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LIT? right nature. This is the more 


neecfiacy, as there may be ſome danger, when 


— 2 


mto 
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— and indifference in all fuch matters, a per- 
feſt hanguor, and a kind of a paralytic late 


3 


had no influence. We read, in the hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament, likewiſe, of the Pro- 
Baal, and of the Prophets of the 
I. E groves 3 


_ eried aloud, they leaped upon the altar, they 
cut themſetves with kneves and lancets, till the 
blood guſhed out upon them ; this, in their lan- 
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fon ? How bold and aſſured have ſome men 
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HI. already mentioned, when contending with 
of Baal. When at the time 
of offering the evening facrifice, he drew 
near, and called upon the God of Marl, pray- 
ing, that he might appear 
his own honour, be was anſwered by fre from 


ſome of the lefs remarkable kinds of it, which 
may be very hurtful to perſons who are un- 
der its power ; what can tend to lead men 
more aſtray, than judging of their ſtate to- 


excited upon ſome occafions in their fouls, 
ſudden and unaccountable tranſports of joy, 


. thoſe who are born of God, and of the new 


in vindication of 


. — 


ee. '$3 


San. 
it of Chriſt dwel- III. 
leth in us, be che e OF in, which is in RS 


goodneſs, and righteouſneſs and truth ; in a 
word, to try whether the love of God and 


countably made upon our minds, or ſome 
ſadden and vehement emotions, may delude 
us indeed to our ruin. Theſe may well be 
called enthufiaſm. Again, it hath been the 
miſtaken way of ſome very good and ferious 
perſons to judge concerning the ſucceſs of 
their prayers, and their being anſwered, from 
the preſent  impreflions made upon their 
minds, and emotions raiſed in them; and 
ſome have carried this fo far, as to take up- 
on them to predict certain future events, from 
what they felt in themſelves in prayer. For 
this, as there is no warrant from reaſon or 
ſcripture, ſo many have found themſelves 
grievouſly miſtaken ; and the events have not 
at all anſwered their In the 
ſame fort, ſome have taken their counſels and 
meaſures for the conduct of life from ſuch 


upon 

Grit of God? And to add no more inſtances, 
even in matters of ſpeculation, and with re- 
ſpe to truth and error, men have been de- 
termined by inward impreſſions, rather than 
by evidence ing to the mind; and 
ee 
ed of proof. Nay, ſome have taught that 
faith itſelf, the faith of the goſpel, was to be 
confidered as a thing infuſed into the mind; 
and in this ſenſe underſtand the in 
where it is faid to be the gift of 
God. Meaning, that a ftrong perſuaſion 
was begot in the mind, though men could 
give no reaſon at all for it, a perſuaſion they 
knew not why. And many have in this un- 
reaſonable with reſpect to parti- 
cular tenets, been moſt furiouſly zealous, 
when a little calm and impartial enquiry 
would have ſhewn them that they were quite 
wrong. Much of fuch zeal there hath been 
in the world, which had no foundation but 
ſuch enthuſiaſm, and accordingly it hath been 


found in all parties, 2 
I 


; tions. 


Ciſe of its powers, and is generally in a ſtate 
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tions. But it was not my intention to goss. 
through all the kinds of enthuſiaſm, or men- III. 
tion all the inftances of it, which would be ww 


a very laborious taſk, and to very little pur- 
poſe ; theſe inſtances, which I have taken 
notice of are enough to ſhew you what I 
mean by enthuſiaſm ; vehement and ſtrong 
i and 1 which are ſup- 
poſed to be from the ſpirit of God. And in 
all ſuch, there is this to be obſerved, that 
the rational powers have little or nothing to 
do with them : no inquiry, no calm delibe- 
ration, no comparing things with the ma- 
xims of reaſon, or the firſt of reli- 
gion, ſo as to form a rational judgement ; 
giving way to what is thought to be a divine 
energy. And, indeed, the mind in ſuch per- 
ſons loieth in a great meaſure the free exer- 


of tumult and perturbation, which not only 
extravagant and wild imaginations, but even 
violent agitations of the body, do often de- 
monſtrate ; and, when the f@renity and com- 
poſure of the mind are thus loſt, it is no 
wonder it ſhould become the ſport of capri- 
cious fancy, and be hurried into any wild- 
neſs of thought or action. 
I cannot help — that 
— in the proper ſenſe of that word, 
E 4 which 
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Of Entbufofm. 


Sung. which I have endeavoared to explain to you, 
nm. feems to owe its riſe to a 


wore notonlytruc, butof great importance, namely, 


which is 


that of a divine agency upon the minds of men. 
Enthufiaſm evidently goes upon this principle, 
though it moſt grievouſly miſapplieth it. That 
there is ſuch an agency of the Supreme Being 
upon the minds of men, is. not to be doubted. 
The holy ſcriptures ſpeak of it in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms; and it is perfectly conſiſtent with 
reaſon. We find in numberlefs inſtances, that 
God hath declared his will to his ſervants in 
an manner, and by immediate 
revelations ; not only making known to them 
what he would have them to do, but predict 
ing future events, which no underſtanding of 
a mortal could have foreſeen. And though we 
cannot tell how they diſcerned theſe things to 


be the inſpirations of the Almighty, yet no 
doubt. the perſons 


not to believe. And where the world about 
them were concerned in theſe revelations, the 
Prophets were ſurniſhed with ſufficient cre- 
dentials to convince all impartial enquirers of 
the reality of them. Now, we have no rea- 
ſon to expect ſuch extraordinary revelations ; 
but have till reaſon to expect, and muſt ſtill 
depend upon, the aſſiſtance of the Spirit of 
God in an ordinary way, that is, by counte- 

| naneing 
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nancing and aiding us in the uſe of the po- 
ers which he hath given us, which undoube- 
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our affections, our active powers, are all his 
workmanſhip ; in his hand they are, by his 
power they are ſubſiſted; and he, who gave 
them, can no doubt affiſt us in the uſe of them, 
and it is what he hath graciouſly promiſed to 
do. But it will be a ſure preſervative from the 
abuſe of this principle to the purpoſes of en- 
thuſiaſm, to remember always, that the ſpi- 
rit of God worketh upon the minds of men 
by the means of their rational powers, and 
not without them ; that he deals with them 
as reaſonable creatures which are to believe 
upon evidence, and to act upon principle; 
that he  enlightens the to dif- 
_— . 
and unaccountable impulſes; that his opera- 
tions are all uniform, and of a piece, perſect- 
Ip conſonant to right reaſon and unchangeable 
truth ; that he doth not cauſe tumults in, 
| and perturbation of mind, but ſo influenceth, 


111 upon the next fant af 


diſcourſe, which was, to ſhew how different 
from enthuſiaſm thoſe lively feelings of heart 
| are, 


| Suns. are, that warmth of affection and fervor of 
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"UL. fpirit in religion, which, as they are perſect- 


rm ly rational and natural, fo are of the greateſt 


uſe, while at the fame time they yield the 
pleaſure. 

It hath been already obſerved, that while 
men ſtudiouſly avoid enthufiaſm, they may 
be in danger (for fuch is the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature in its preſent ſtate) of falling into 
the contrary extreme, and contracting a cul- 
in mat- 
ters of religion; which ought always to be 
conſidered as a moſt dangerous diſtemper, as 
it ſeemeth to be a very general one in the pre- 
ſent age. 

Warmth of affection towards God and the 
Redeemer, emotions of ſpirit in contemplat - 
ing the divine greatneſs and goodneſs, and the 
aſtoniſhing ſcenery of the inviſible world, 
which the goſpel hath preſented to us as the 
objects of our faith, are not only rational, and 
natural, and manly, but, indeed, may be faid 
to be the concomitants of a lively 
faith, —ää— papaeBuran arent 
and that there ſhould be a rapturous joy in 
rational and juſt application of the Zoſpel 
promiſes to ourſelves, is obvious and indifput- 
able. It is true, indeed, theſe feelings will, 
in different perſons, be different, according 
to the greater or leſs ſenſibility of their ſpirits, 

and 


— 


and delicacy of their ſenſations. But, where Sana; 
there is any ſenſibility, where there are any ME 


ſuch objects, as I have now mentioned, muſt, 
if ſeriouſly attended to, excite them to the 
moſt lively exerciſe. To illuſtrate this, let 
us attend a little to the frame and workings 
of our minds in other reſpects, and towards 
other objects. 

In the material world, what is vallly great 
begets in us a pleafing admiration ; what is 
beautiful, welook on with delight. The grand 
works of nature, or of art, or ſuch as diſcover 
exquiſite contrivance and deſign, or are exe- 
cuted in the fineſt and beſt manner, always 
give us ſenſible pleaſure, and cauſe certain 
agreeable emotions of mind. That kind of 
beauty which is ſeen in the various orders of 
the world of life, eſpecially in our own ſpe- 
cies, and thoſe works of human art which 
are an imitation of it, ſuch as ſculpture and 
painting, pleaſe ſtill more, and more engage 
the attention of the admiring mind. We ac- 
count that taſte which giveth the greateſt ſen- 
fibility in theſe things a perfection in nature, 
and a very high one, and look upon infſenſibi- 
lity to all ſuch things as a reproachful defect. 
But we find this ſenſibility, and the emoti- 
ons, which in purſuance of it are raiſed in 
the mind, with reſpect to moral characters, 

ſtill 


affections which become humanity, ſurely, .. 


. \ 


en. ill greater. Let any man of diſcernment in 
HI. moral objects, ine > cider of high aac- 
ky tinfion in purity, fortitude and reſolution, in 


and thoſe affections 
de touched in our 
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conſtancy and fidelity, ſet before him; let 
him fee theſe virtues tried to the utmoſt, in 
ing out like gold from the fire, and he cannot 
but admire, love and delight in them. Nay, 
and in attending to ſome one very heroic ac- 
tion, how will the ſoul be moved? How will 
the very animal frame be affected? And will 


not all acknowledge that theſe ſtrong and 


moving ſenſations, are moſt natural and com- 
mendable? And the character is accounted 
deſpicable, in which no ſuch thing is found. 
But to ſhew how muck and deeply the mind 
is affected by thoſe beauties and graces of the 
moral kind, and with what a ſtrong inclina- 
tion it uniteth itſelf to the objects in which 


they are found, let the entertainment and de- 


light which ſpring from the tenderneſſes of 
facred intimate friendſhip teſtify, and thoſe 
workings in the heart of love, eſteem, and 
ſympathy, which are fo ſenfible and 
Surely, all theſe are moſt natural and becom- 
ing the heart of man. Now, from this frame, 
in us, we may 
jatge how the htart may be, how it ought to 
and converſe 


with the objects of religion, with the great- 
neſs 
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nefs and excellency, the goodneſs and love of SzzM. 
the Supreme Being, appearing in all his works ; III. 
with the aſtoniſhing grace, and condeſcenſion. 


the friendſhip and love of him who died for 
us; with the vaſtneſs of thoſe proſpects which 
are opened to us by faith ; and the amazing 

of the world of fpirits, and thoſe 
numberleſs multitudes which conſtitute the 
family of God. Surely, to feel admiration, 
the higheſt reverence, the moſt ardent love 
and gratitude glowing in the heart, one would 
think ſhould be the moſt natural of all things, 


all. 

Or, ſhall we, without wonder, behold in- 
finite contrivance and wiſdom ? The vaſtneſs 
and inexprefiibly magnificence of the works 
of God, without any emotion ? Shall our 


y and moſt eminently are, without 
love, without gratitude ? Shall we behold in 


count, and for our fakes, without emotion ? 
Shall not the wonders of grace make a deep 


—— that grace which 


3 ſo 


when we ſcrioufly contemplate the parent f 


and is fet down with the Father upon his 
throne? And how doth the afſurance of an 
endleſs duration in fuch an honourable and 
happy ſtate affect the mind? Is it to be won- 
dered at, that the joy of a Chriſtian in be- 
lieving ſhould rife into rapture, and that the 
greateſt activity, and zeal, and delight in 
the ſervice of God, ſhould attend it, that the 
moſt lively vigour ſhould animate all the pow- 
ers, and that the joy of the Lord ſhould give 


love, gratitude, and all thoſe affections, which 
are the moſt ſenſible and powerful, as well 
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as the moſt delightful to. the mind. But RN. 


what I 


aim at, is, that thoſe emo- TT. 


tions of ſoul are moſt natural; and that if —— 


they are at all to be called enthuſiaſtic, that 
enthuſiaſm is of a moſt excellent kind, great- 


ly to be deſired, carefully to be cultivated 
and 


encouraged. 

But you will cafily ſee how this happy 
and moſt delightful ſtate of the foul is to be 
from the wild enthufiaſm which 
was treated of in the firſt part of this dif- 
courſe. The one is quite natural and ratio- 
nal, no more than the fruit of a proper im- 

t of our ing, and exerciſe 
of our beſt affections. The other hath no- 
thing to do with reaſon, and indeed is a kind 
of phrenzy. The one is tumultuous, at- 
tended with great agitations of mind, and 
even of body ; the other is all ure 
and ſerenity, all uniform, and worthy of the 
very beſt and moſt perſect ſtate of the mind; 
not weakening the rational powers, but giv- 
ing them additional life and vigour. In the 
arifing from the diſcerned of the 
object, the mind perceiveth itſelf right, and 
the very feeling of the ſoul juſtifies itſelf ; but 
in the other, wild and unaccountable imagi- 
nations take place; and the moſt extravagant 
reſyeries paſs upon men for divine infuſions. 
| But 
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8 in matters of religion; 

unconcerned. to have thoſe lively feelings of 
world to come, that is the kingdom of grace, 
and of glory, which ſo much become believ- 
ers; unconcerned about the vigorous exerciſe 
of the beſt and worthieſt affeftions,. and whe- 


A - 


* 


defeated and loſt? Surely 
A 
this, which I am afraid is too common a diſ- 
temper, To diſtinguiſh the true power and 
life of godlineſs from all irrational heats of 
enthuſiaſm, I have made the foregoing re- 
marks, but to recommend life, and a vigorous 
exerciſe of our powers in religious matters, 
was a principal part of the defign of this dĩſ- 
courſe. It ought to be our endeavour to ſtir 
up our good affections, to keep the mind 
under the power of them, to pre- 
to thoſe objects with which we are daily 
converſing, and to confider lukewarmneſa 
3 2 


feet. 


= 
ene. But how great is the miſtake, if avoiding 
I. enthuſiaſm, we ſhould go into coldneſi and 


ther we feel ourſelves alive as Chriſtians ; en- 
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Sin. And what have we ſo much to mind? To 
"mr. hat ought we to apply our powers with fo 
CV great: diligence ? What will de fruitful to us 
| of ® great ? What will yield us 
as folid and ſubſtantial joy? Let us then en- 
deavour to raiſe the mind to, and keep it in 
ſuch a frame, as will be thus ſerviceable to 
us, eſſectually delivering us from every hate- 
ful luſt, and opening to us the ſprings of the 
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For God bath wet tides as the Bidic of fear ; , 


but of power, and of love, and of a h 


HE Apoſtle Paal, who was Timothy's 
| Father in Chriſt, after having ex- 
heat bim, and full fatisfation in bs 
fincerity as a Chriſtian, exhorts him to vigour 
and diligence in acting the part to which he 
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r 
as tends to invigorate the mind, to make men 
firm, reſolute, and fit for action; it may be 
obſerved, that this religion has an admirable | 
tendency, and is moſt happlly contrived for 
delivering men from all thoſe things, which 
depreſs and enfeeble the mind, and enervate 
the active powers; ſuch are principally, a 
ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of great. guilt, in in- 
temperance, in ſenſual pleaſures and gratifi- 
cations, and. a — and * 
| caſt of temper. 
_ Firſt, a ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of great 
guilt. The wicked, ſays the wiſe man, fee when 
no man purfueth, but the righteous are bold as a 
Lian. Prov. xxviii. 1. Where men are not 
hardened into an utter inſenſibility in all ſuch 
matters, which we ſec is ſometimes the caſe, 
there is nothing fo as a conſcĩouſ- 
, nefs of great crimes. This the counte- 


| wunde with painful ſhame, and the heart 
with terror. And though in times of peace 


and fafety, where men have no apprehen- 


fions of danger, ſuch perſons may put on airs, 
as if they were above all dread of any evil, or 


of any power to inflict puniſhment, yet place 
them in circumſtances of hazard and alarm, 
and 
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expoſed to his juſt indignation, that Omnipo- 
tence is armed againſt them, and that no 


henfions? No wonder that terror ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs their fouls, and quite bereave them of 


reſolution and the uſe of their active powers. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
dung Gad. Heb. x. 31. This miſerable ſtate 
afelf, in times of imminent danger, in maſt 
£7 Þ fright- 
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uſe of their rational active powers, and with 
* 
E. But if men have in time paſt been 
ſo u as to be enſnared by. vice, and 
gvilty of preſumptuous fin, yet if they are 


« & 


all hardſhip and 


horrors | 


PRE 


©... 22 But do we 
rand inflances of the ſame kind 


© In private life? Luxury and licentious plea- 
exerciſes and purſuits, 
powers, fink men into a moſt 
diſhonourable indolence, and make 
— — ton 
hard for them. And there is more 


+» common than to ſee, in all the pomp of luxu- 


In truth, the character cannot be 
ſet in a light too ible. Of all pur- 
taits, that of as the chief good, is 
the moſt to be defpiſed. A ſenſe of guilt in 
_ he which are finful, and conſcience 
not yet quite ſubdued, may ve 
diſturbance to men A. pews he 
within them whiſpers that they are 
doing wrong. and that the end of theſe things 
muſt be bitter as wormwood; but all virtuous 
reſolution, all the reſiſting power being loſt, 
theſe men, as Solomon ſpeaks, ſuffer themſelves 
to be dragged by luſt and appetite as an ox fo 
be ſlaughter, and the fool to the correttion of the 
Perhaps affairs of i to them- 
ſelves or their friends demand their attention, 
and are of ſuch a kind, that an opportunity 
Toft may not be cakily, or ever recovered, 
whalſt 
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ry, a poor, flothful, and infignificant fpirit. 
voluptuous 


but enervate the active 
ignoble and 


— wo 
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whiR there is another demgad to b6 tlie: 


fabmits. The cauſe of our country, ue 4 


„ 


the Spivit of Phoer. 


fied, to which the 1 


of truth and virtue, may need a reſolved and + 
vigorous in their behalf ; but it is 
not to be expected ; for the gracrone Whk- 

tions, the hardy valour of foul Which ar 
wanted upon fuch occaſions, are loſt in floth 
and luxury, which yet muſt be indulged, what- 

ever be the | Some inſtances of 


| haye rendered the characters for ever infamous. 


But what an effectual preſervative from 
ſuch a mean Rtate, is the Chriſtian Spirit. 
The religion of Chriſt enjoins the finifteſt 
temperance ; and forbids all exceſs in ſenſual 
pleaſure and gratification ; and the Apoſtle 
Paul has given us a noble and moſt fignificant 
Wluſtration of this in his own caſe, 1 Car. ix. 
26. When he had recommended to thema 
the reſolved abſtinence and temperance of 
thoſe, who ſtrove for the prize in the public” 
games, as an example ; obſerving, that if they 
ſubmitted to this for a corruptiblecrown, much 
more ought the diſciples of Chriſt to fabmit 
to it, that they might gain a crown which is 
incorruptible; he ſets before them likewiſe his 
own conduct, I keep under my body, and bring. 
it into ſubiettion ; le that by any means, when 
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zs hard to ſay which of theft is of the 
importance ; bat it is evident they are 
neceſſury. However, what I am to obſerve 
principally this, that the religion of CH. 
forbidding all exceſs in fenfual -pleatute, 


k. 


for the ſervices of human life. And the wrath 
is, where the fpirit of Chriſtianity prevails, 
there will be ſach a taſte for the reine 
ſures of virtue, as will thoroughly engage the 
| ſpirit, and make men in a great meaſure . 
different to ſenſual delights. The joy of tir 
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3 ang we he i in many inflances. A hors 
= Tv nd. gloom. overſpreads+ the mind. Every 
ein ſeen in a dark and diſagrecable light. 1] 
” All the real evils of life, and diſadvantages 


of our. preſent tate are aggravated, and many 
grievances added to them, which have no ex- 


do ut. 

mind it ſets every thing in the moſt | 
It alleviates the grievances and for- 

rows of life, making men capable of conb- 

dering them as real advantages, by becoming 

the means of attaining to ſuperior degrees of 

” with irreſiſtible ſway, go- 


pared for right judgmen 

and feel according to truth, they will fand the 
ſpirit raiſed above all diſtreſs, and painful 
and living by faith, will enjoy 
life with fatisfaQtion ; ſo that they will have 
of themſelves, and be capable of 
neſs to the true purpoſes of life and religion. 
This leads me to the next thing I would 
inſiſt upon for the illuſtration of this argu- 
| ION ment, 
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even by thoſe 
Leih and blood © 
human life muſt be confidered as an invalua- 


of life which are to 
In this view; 


generous 
ſentiments of the relation in which we ſtand 


the vaſt in- 


to God and the Redeemer, and 


am... ee Es 
= 


the members of it in common ſuch honour- 


40 — 2 
tellectual family. In this relation there is . 
pleaſing dignity. Is it not honourable to be IF. 
of Gad, and joint 2 To be 


able and valuable pri that in compa- 
riſon, the little diſtinctions among them which 
are of a temporal kind, fink to nothing in the 
imagination, and appear ſcarce worthy of 
notice? In a word, a fincere diſciple of 
Chriſt muſt find the greateſt reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his Creator, and to exult in 
exiſtence ; and when the mind is in ſuch a 
ſtate, it muſt be all life and vigour in the ſer- 
vices to which we are called. We read in 
ſcripture that the joy of the Lord is the ftrength 
of bis ſervants. Neh. viii. 4 And it is 2 


life and energy than gladneſs of heart. And 
the Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks in a way very ſuita- 
ble to, and worthy of the genius of Cheiſtia- 
nity, when he exhorts us ts evermore. 


We can indeed wiſh for nothing more 
to 


Vor. L G 


none of the confuſion of an accuſing or felf- 
condemning heart, nor any of the diftract- 
ing fears and 1 this bring 
forth. On the contrary, we ſhall find our- 
ſelves engaged, not only in a courſe of ac- 
tions which are free from blame, but which 
are worthy and important ; and in a cauſe the 
moſt honourable and excellent of all others, 
the cauſe of truth and virtue, the only cauſe 
of God. And the 
honour to the ſervants of Chriſt, while it re- 
preſents them as workers toget ber with bim, 
and even, with God. Now, is it not natural, 
that a generous mind ſhould be inflamed with 
zeal when acting in a cauſe the moſt worthy 
and honourable? and be to exert all 


its powers and vigour? Not declining any - 
5 labour, 
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{criptures do the greateſt 
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love of God, and of mankind, and of truth 
and virtue, are iples ſtill mote generous 
and noble, than the love of our country ; and 
is it not to be then, that in acting 
upon theſe, men ſhould act with the greateſt 
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ſpirit and vigour ? Does not experience juſ- 
tify theſe ” in the illuftrious train 
of confeffors, and martyrs, which are found 
in the records of the Chriſtian Church? Men 


And how well does it become the followers of 
Jefus to imitate the glorious pattern he ſet 
them, in his own conduct, who endured the 


meckneſs and reſignation of ſpirit ſubmitted 
| G 2 to 


_ 


| governour 
„ are pleaſing to him, fo he will cer- 
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might in the inner man. He will make 
them conquerors and more than conquerors. His 


very 
worthy of himſelf, Phil. iv. 14. I car do aff 
things thro Chrift firengthening me. No man 
has any reaſon from nature and found phillo- 
phy, to imagine that God will not give 
real aſſiſtance to thoſe, who in circumſtances 

of difficulty and diſtreſs ſeek him; aſſiſtance 

ſo effectual, as to be worthy of ſuch ſtrong 
' _ repreſentations. And men who have beſt 
| known religion have been moſt ſenfible of it. 
| G 3 That 
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E - - Suns. That he will be pen with the good, 


as 


will be prepared to engage in any ſervice, 
fpirit, when he knows. that there is a power 
And the powers of nature will be exerted in 
the beſt manner, when men believe that the 
God of nature is with them. | 
This affures the mind of happy ſucceſs. 
Which is che laſt thing I ſhall mention for 

Deſpair of facceſs in any adventure chills 
fo that they become incapable of doing, even 
what atherwiſe they might do with caſe. If 
in that hopeleſs ſtate of the mind they are 


„ and with a certain unconcern and neg- 
I which do not a little contribute to 
that want of ſucceſs, the proſpect of which 
is the cauſe of 


; deed, in fome particular cafes, deſpair has 
- been faid to give men 
held of battle, where it is 


very natural that if 


is the enemy as they can. Though it hath 


aig 


L—— as well as of Chriſtianity ; nd furely a man 


forced upon action, it is without life and vi- 
as in the 


— | oo EG * © 


tio us, as animates us with the faith of a 
preſent Divinity upon our fide, who is our 

_ ommipotent helper, and, finally, as it aſſures 
our hearts of ſucceſs with reſpect to the great 


ends of hfe, 
But 


:, 


the Spinit of Bower. 


follow on to know the Lord, we ſhall know 
that bis out-gomgs are as the morn- 
ing; we ſhall feel the energy of that fpirit 


which is the ſpirit of light and life, and 


which has ſuch power, that men have done, 


for 


and fill will do under the influences of it, 
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power aud influences of tha GlteiGiSuam? 4 
ſpirit are far better known by being fele IV! 
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ede fake of God, and of truth, and virtue, 
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was in them, and /et patience have its perfeet | 
work in us, that we may be perſeds and intire 
wanting nothing. 5 


SERMON 


Pant, 
carp gd ain; toc 


[ . — he offices oft: 


Far God hath wor gfe ws the Bis of fear ; 
but of power, and of love, and of « found 


mind. 
1 to the exerciſe and ſtrengthening 
of good and kind affeCtion, is the 


ſubje& which now lies before us. 
Every man who attends to the workings 


HE of the Chriſtian ſpirit 


of his own heart, muſt be ſenſible that there 
are 


will doubt that ſelf-love is a moſt powerful, 
as it is certainly a natural principle of action. 
* But we are directed in the holy fcriptures fo 
love our neighbours as ourfebves ; and this is 
likewiſe the law of our nature. The 
ing of which is, that as we are y diſ- 
Rr 
' to defire and purſue what may make us hap- 
PY> as an ultimate end, in which the private 
_ affection reſts ; fo we are to love our neigh- 
bour, to bear a real diſintereſted affection and 
good-will to him; and when it is in our 
power, to do him good and contribute to his 
as the ultimate end and proper 
object of the benevolent affection, in which 
it reſts. To contend that there is no ſuch 
diſintereſted good-will in nature, is indeed 
caſting a moſt infamous reproach upon it ; 
and there is no ingenuous and worthy mind, 
but muſt be ſenfible that it is utterly falſe ; 
and in reality good-will is not only a prin- 
ciple in our nature, but it is, in its beſt 
ſtate, the ſtrongeſt of all principles. Men 
cannot be juſtified of their own hearts, and 
approved by their reflecting thoughts, if they 
do not, when called to it, give up all private 
intereſt to the public good. And as there 


Axe 


affections, which were not originally planted 
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done, ſo we cannot but 


greatly admire "the 


and public ſpirit, and heartily approve their 
conduct. 


It was not, it could not be the deſign of the | 
religion of Chriſt, to give us any principles or 


by the Creator in human nature. For to do 


from the power and influence of bad principle, . 
from and corruption; and to make 
nature that excellent it was 
intended to be. And as love and good-will - 
ſo Chriſtianity is in a 


ed to ſtrengthen them: The diſciples ec 


have received the ſpirit of Love. 

Whatever we ſee amiable in any character, is 
the object of love; and the good-will, which 
the good offices we are capable of performing. 
There is one character to which we owe the 
greateſt love and higheſt veneration, as being 
the moſt excellent and amiable, who is quite 
above need, or poſſibility of receiving advan- 
tage by any kind offices of ours. He it not 
6— © 


— Hi br nes; 1-4, 
E V. cud Sreds, and off ü Ads wü. 25. 
+ > As the original cauſe of himſelf abfolute- 
he communicates to all, he 


ly 
receiveth from none. No man who has got 


the idea of fuch a being into his mind, but 
muſt confeſs that God is to be loved above all, 
as having in him every thing excellent and 
lovely ; and this ſacred paſſion, if it be fit to 
call it a paſſion, is properly 

lightful contemplations of his high perfecti- 
| ons, and joy in his 
conſtant diſpofition to pleaſe him, by doing 
his will; and in a hearty and zealous concur- 
rence with his glorious deſigns, fo far as we 
are capable of being the inſtruments of carry- 
ing them into execution, attended with an 
abhorrence and ſtudious avoiding of every 
thing that may be diſpleaſing to him. 
to love the Lord our God with all our hearts, 
Hul, and ftrength, is the firſt and great com- 
mandment. 

But our fellow creatures are the objects of 
our love in another fenſe ; they are the objects 
of our beneficence. We are placed in cir- 
cumſtances in which we may contribute greatly 
to their happineſs by our good offices, and 
theſe, where we have any of per- 
forming them, are the only ſubſtantial evi- 


| _ dence of the finccrity of our love. Nothing 
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„ of five. | 
certainly can: be more abſurd than the profeſ- Ban. 
' Som of love wour „ when yet we W © 
| will do bm no good, though iti i the poor 
of our hand. 


God and bateth bis brother is a kar ; for be that 

verb not his brother whom he hath feen, bow 

en he love God whom be bath not feen? 1 John 
iv. 20. But if we hve one another, we are born 

| of God, and know him, Gad dwelleth in us, and 
bis love is perfetted in us. 

It is plain that the religion of Chriſt above 
all things tends to beget and increaſe the 
love of God in us; as it ſets the divine per- 
| fections and counſels in the moſt amiable light, 

any thing elſe we ſee in the works of his 
hands; in this was love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and ſent his fon to be @ pro- 
pitiation for our fins, 1 John iv. 10. God fo 
loved the world, that be gave bis only begotten 
ſon, that whoſeever believeth in him ſhould not 
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_ alone in the midſt of the earth; 


—— nd ens beak viz. the ſel- 
fiſh fpirit of this world, and a peeviſni diffa- 
2 | 

The firſt of theſe, namely, the ſelfiſh fpirit 
of this world, ſtands in dire&t oppoſition to 
charity ; as the one prevails the other muſt 
give way. He that thinks and acts as if he 
only for himſelf ; as if he were 
as if he were 
to take care of nothing but his own intereſt, 
as they may be the means of promoting it ; 
who thus acts as if he had no principle but 
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frame is really monſtions, {to which unhappy V. b 
— ——  — 
of the ſElffh affeftions ſtem to have brought | 4 
| themſelves) ſuch an one, I fax, miſt be an 
| utter firanger, as uo te charity, © tw the = 
| Chriſtian ſpun. And this infamous ſclfth- 
x neſs is the original riſe of other- 
which all men will acknowledge to be hate- 
ful and abominable ; particularly, of en at 
the proſperity of our ncighbout ; of 4 \fixed 
malice and implacable reſentment againſt thoſe 
who have-injured us, or are ſuppoſed to have 
done fo; which ara diſpottions perſectiy dia- 
bolical, and where they ace ſuffered to pre · 
vail, prevail upon the ryins of all good affec- 
tion. The man who can indulge malice, . 
venge, and envy, and take pleaſure in them, 
i mee unde for the effices of Charity, for 
he bas nothing of the fpirit of it. Py 
But what is it which this ſelfiſh ſpirit, or 
ſpirit of the world, contends fo cagerly for ? 
Not the nobleſt and moſt valuable attainments ; 
not moral perfection; the favour of God, or 
immortality; no. The object of it is always 
1 ſomething of a temporal or worldly nature ; 
on this ſcene, but which ſound wiſdom looks 
upon as inſignificant, ſomething to which the 
laſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, or the 
Vor. I. | H pride 


Sam life-points:10. ' Theſe are the 


gab 
6 .V. wepurſocy, thifiihe thiligs it would 
1 r roor- 
not ef 'this world, even as their Saviour was 
not of t. It is in b 
covenant, that they ſnould be ready, at his 
_call, to give up all their temporal interefts ; 
content with the proſpe&t of -a glorious re- 
und hereafter, of an inheritance incorruptible, - 
ld. and which fadeth not away, reſerved 
Joon rats toy tage By The power of 
God through faith unto 1 Peter i. 3. 
Of this inheritance we have the higheſt no- 
tions given us in the holy ſcriptures ; and from 
what we know of the nature of things, we 
have reaſon to believe they are juſt. For a 
Kate of perfed innocence, of the uninterrupt- 
ed exerciſe of the good affections, of perfect 
ö of ſpirit, the fulleſt fruition of the 
higheſt ſocial delight, above all, the moſt ſa- 
tisfying enjoyment of God, is ſurely the no- 
bleft ftate which can enter into the imagina- 
tion. But then this is of a nature quite diffe- 
rent from ſenſual and temporal enjoyments ; 

and it requires a quite different temper and 
 _ rafte to make men capable of choofing and 
purſuing it, or of being happy in it. A taſte 
ditectiy the reverſe of the carnal and worldly 
— nr ror 
men 
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will 
always be 


places m imme- 
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as conſtantly under the 3 
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ſtate, and who have favours to . to 2 
out thoſe ſeaſons for addreſſing their ſuperiors 
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tranquillity of ſpirit, | 
with the ftate in which we are placed? It 
preſents to us the moſt ſurpriſing and fatif- 
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= 4 V. made, and who redeemed us! it ſhews us 


of the univerſal Sovereign is 
Se wx; the" the whole words; end 
every individual is under his notice ; that we 
want no more to enſure the happineſs 
t us, but that we be the objects of his fa- 
. vour ; that fincere repentance of our paſt 
fins, and a ftudions endeavour to do his will, 
_ and to pleaſe him for the future, will cer- 
_ mainly make us fo; that in this caſe, every 
circumſtance, every event in our preſent ſtate, 
| ſhall contribute to our advantage; and that 
the preſent ſcene ſhall iſſue in a happy im- 
mortality. Surely, if theſe principles are 
received with a ſteady aſſent, as what may be 
and the heart glad. All fourneſs of temper, 


Eſpecially when the mind (under the light of 
Gods countenance, and the influence of that 
good Spirit who is the comforter of Chrif- 
tjans, and by whom joy is diffuſed into their 
ciples ; in other words, when the God of 
hope fills men with all joy and peace in be- 


then the good affeQtions will be exerted in 
the beſt manner. g 
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bt that Cheiſtianity, greatly e 
' confirm them. It is not indeed a final mat- 


ter, that the Chriſtian ſpirit fo effeQually. 


bears down the worldly and felf(h, which 
fandeth in to charity : for when 
| this bad ſpirit is caſt out, and has no more 


tions of nature will of exert- 
ing themſelves, NE wow on 
good offices to one another. It has been al- 
ready obſerved, that the benevolent and kind 
affections are far from being being peak in our ori- 
ginal conſtitution, they are in truth deſigued 
to- be the ſtrongeſt; and when every thing 
which perverted that conſtitution, and hurts 
the 
will appear like itſelf, the — 
in love and goodneſs. oi, 

But the firiking io direchy at the worldly 
ſclffh ſpirit, and ſetting nature free from the 


to it, is not all; 


La It appears in the New 
| H 4 Teſ- 


P 
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good affections, and tends ; to ſeagihen and ==. 3 
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original frame, is removed, then nature 
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Se, Teftement, in reality'to be what the Apoſtle 
11 hancolled its tin end of ht commend. 
„ - that if we hove. not charity, whatever 
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| God, is 2 thought that 


; which we become like him; which muſt 


hearts before God, and the fure way of ples- 


fing him. 

| Further, in the Goſpel we have the faireſt 
and moſt lovely patterns of Goodneſs ſat be- 
fore us. The Paul teaches us to be 
God 6s dear children, and to walk 
ph. v. 1. Intimating that in this 
the imitation and likenefs of God conſiſts. 
That we are made of an imitation of 
in that, in 


the mind, and tends to give 
gour to our deſires of 


undoubtedly be the moſt excellent of all 
ene 
—— — — 2 
: but yet, as we have a clear 


Felt is to be benevolent and good, and 


indeed 
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indeed, if any i M eee e 
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| the commandment, the end of the C 


ner God, for Gad is love, 1 Johin iv. 53 


| born from above, without 


love to Cod, and love tb the Rebel: = 
yet to be without chatity, which ir abe ref 


Hgion ; and which a true ſenſe of dhe love H 
God, vnd of Chrilt mut N 
Without doubt the of nn 
of love, and where hve God is ſhed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy ,- there wilt be 
charity > For as be thit loveth not, Tuo werb 
jo te 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in Gu, and Old 
in bim. iv. 16. This is the for of mee. 
; this is the reſpect in which we are 
irs of « Divine nature, dis will 
» fellowfhip with the Father and the-Son. 
And all to the ſpirit of Christ, to 
the habitation of God and of the Holy Ghoſt, 


and to divine influence upon the ſpirit; all 


pretenſions to the new creature, and to be 
charity and good 
affection, are vain and enthuſiaſtical. For if 
the ſpirit of God dwells in us it will make us 
like-God ; if we are the offspring of God we 
muſt have his nature in us, which is love. * 

Laftly, for encouraging the good affections 


is acpirit of love. Nor . was any 
 ablurd. as.to queſtion it. So far as theory goes, 
all ee agreed ; all parties and denominations 
of chriſtians. Even thoſe who moſt barba- 

perſecute their fellow chriſtians, and 
are fo far loſt to as to put them to 
the, moſt cruel tortures, as well as death, pre- 
dend that charity is the principle of all; they 
do thefe cruel things from love to the fouls of 
the ſufferers. And it muſt be a very ſpecious 


2 which can be made uſe of to colour 
horrid barbarities. No 


* r . 


23a fine, -injlved,-the-rijoft eee e .V; _"- - - 1 
But, my Brethren, . RE] 
tier of it & another mütter: A e * 
concerns us to look ner neee EN 4 
axcther not in word ——— ao the: poli 9 
Jab ſpeaks, but in deed and in b. And 1 
hereby alone ſhall we know that weare of the = | 
truth, that is, that we — 1 
Chriſt, and ſhall aſſure our hearts 2 
iti. c. 18. u. but as ht fame. ö f 
ſerved, in the 17. v. e both this eee, A 


&welleth the love of God in hip ? If men-pee- 
tend to a good and charitable ſpirit, but, at 
the ſame time, the natural fruits of ĩt do nat 
appear in their actions, the is vain. 
1 ſpeak not now only of almiiring, tho that 
is indeed one great branch of charity, but of 
all good offices which are the proper expretſ- 
ons of it. Some there are who very cvident- 
ly ſhew that they are animated by this good 
| ſpirit, and who labour all that is in their power 
to do good to others; whoſe charity is not at 
all confined to relations, or party, or denomi- 
nation of any kind, but extends to all. Theſe 
characters are undoubtedly the faireſt orna- 
ments of human nature. Byt are they not 
| rare ? 


inks of Chriſt ? Mat were this all, there 


. 


all the good we 


to take-pains to 


EP" is, 1 
kan] is as much fo, to labout wich our- 
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uſe to the purpoſes of ſociety or private life. 
O! How happy is it to enjoy a found and 


\ _—_. 
For the. firſt, 
able to judge of things juſtly and according 
to nature, and our cleaving ſteadily to ſuch 
* | | 
Firſt,” our being able to judge of things + 
This is the main = 


h ſequences, yet with reſpe& to practice and 

the conduct of life, eſpecially in affairs of 

importance, it muſt be cexccedingly hurtful. 
| I 3 Some 


make of the mind, and the various meaſure 


rally leads to, is, to confider how the mind 

may be affected by things which are evinent- 
© ly in ſome meaſure in our power, what in- 
__ fluence they may have to darken and perplex 

ar diſtract it, and how theſe diforders may 
ers. f == 0 
Our daily obſervations upon human life muſt 
Fully convince us, that of all kinds 
have a tendency to diſtract the mind and per- 


vert 


% 
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E 
A 
cba me beceſſariby ntenged with part VI 2 
| bation. 80 that mem are eee of them ">" 1 
ſclves, wor have the free ule of thar powers. oY 
| where anger, fear, grief, melancholyy/Jove, 

dant, and been ſuffered * over 


x. 


ſected. And we fee that men of the ſoundeſt 
minds in other reſpects, yet in thoſe matters 

in which a particular | has dominion 

over them, will think very wildly, and act 

a part which to all impartial on-lookeers ap- 

pears quite out of nature and diſtracted. Is 

not anger a real madneſs, when it ariſes to 

a part will fear make men act when they are 
under the power of it? How extravagant the 
wildneſſes of a melancholy imagination? Let 


14 men 
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This zppears the maſt 6gnally, and 1 may 
add moſt reproachfully, when felf-love and 
tte private affetjons are ſo firong,. as to 
== make men always partjal in judgment, when 
W- - | their own intereſt is concerned. and capable 


probation as is the effect of 
that deluſive miſt, which ſelf- love caſts over 
the underſtanding, and by which the mind is 
quite-perverted. It is really aſtoniſhing to ob- 
ſerve, how. men think, and will ſpeak upon 
matters where their minds are under ſuch 
powerful biafs, incapable of being convinced 
by reaſon, and repreſenting things as diffe- 
rently from what they really are, as light is 
I from darkneſs. The nn 
ina no wiſe to be truſted. 
1 "Farther, we are frequently led aſtray by 
| roms and falſe atuciations of ideas. 
| | * 


to believe otherwiſe ? This prejudice 


even in men of 


= 
- 


= never been able to endure it. But it is of far 


| matters of very great importance in human 
nie; to prevail fo generally, that it is rare to 
find one quite free from them. What con- 


a . FN and as much a 
_ Þ. contradichion to nature, as can be. And-how 
much miſchief is done by ſuch aſſociations of 


upon a certain impatience of thought, and 
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the Spicit of Win ind « gud tins. * 
dl the ortows of Nie, how of tha hard, Smog. 
how much of the envy and Re, he nch VL I 
of the ane ppb hh re IS 
in life, muſt be aſcribed io them ? Hanpyis 1 
the man, 9 t much the” watery 3 
of all is kind, as to be able to 
embrace truth = in bis judgments 
and ſentiments ; ever following ſound reaſon 
and that only; e 
ere 
Again, there are ſome very bad c 
ces to the judgment and conduct, which 


which are not uncommon. 
Some men are very happy in natural abilities, 
but theſe are in a great meaſure loſt to them, | 
becauſe they cannot be at pains to uſe them in 
"the beſt manner. There is a labour in ſerious 

thinking which they cannot bear; to examine. | 


raſhneſs in judging, 


1 

is too hard a taſk ; and fo, with à certain le- 
vity of mind, they are apt to reſt in the firſt 
Appearances, and to take up with whatſoeyer 
8 beſt olive nies ens 

to paſs thee they con alien hin el ed 
with a far leſs meaſure of abilities, by pati- 
. ence of thought, will underſtand more and 


| Judgebetter than they. 1 op .M 


1 


8 in 
1 I > 


never 
ch mayo 
_ weakneſs of j 


the judgment is depraved, will contribute to 


"oath? a 


28 2 


inconfiſtencies, and ſuch 


one who will attend to it, that 
83 of the mind appears to be 


that which” has bern Jeaſt” of all regarded. 
Sound 


"wildom is not thus to be obtained. 
They who ſeek her early ſhall find ber. They 


who CE OD ee but the neg- 


ligent and unthinkingamuft be content to 
withour that valuable treafure- * 
- Theſe things which greatly hurt the mind, 
and tend to pervert the judgment, I have laid 
_ before you, becauſe, as it will afterwards ap- 
pear, that the fpirit of Chriſtianity is the ſpirit 
of a found mind, as it tends to deliver us from 


thoſe diſorders which are inconfiſtent with it; 


fo the mentioning of theſe diſorders, by which 


ſhew 


; tle tis of fin tc Te © -_-— 
c 
ped cod: When « man ie ban e FÞ 

— Te 
in a ſtare of perqaſdation by any. e 


of paſſion, | not under a hi from it x7when = 1 


r iallouto- 


ppb ya NE | 
ſound mind. To be obſtinately faxed. in any 
judgments we have formed,: where we have 
not, and cannot have certainty ; and not to lie 
open to conviction and the means of it. is a 
very great weakneſs ; and an aſſuming what 
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* bas not only an —— os thaw 
__— diſadvantage, in many caſes very hurt- 
- - MEH "The reitet being unſtable, the beſt 
” GUrfipiivtnay be lot; defigns inconvenient and 
© _ evil may, as the preſent fancy circtls, be pur- 
fried; truth and nature are not followed ; and 
us the beauty of human life in that caſe, 6 
the valuable purpoſes of it are in great danger 
| of being loſt. It becomes a ſound mind to 
follow reaſon, and to be flexible to 
elſe; to be ſteady in ſentiment and conduct: 
never to vary without reaſon, never to change 
dat when there is reaſon ;/ this hews a right 
_ mind; it makes life uniform and beautiful, 
and it is the ſure way to ſucceſs, with reſpect 
to the important of it. But before 
I leave this head of diſcourſe, I would obſerve 
in the laſt place, 

Thar nedking hes by wife men been ac- 
counted more hurtful, or inconſiſtent with 
a ſound mind, than enthuſiaſm in matters of 
religion. The proper notion of this, is indeed, 
a religious madneſs : and in ſome it 
not only great perturbation of mind, but moſt 
— amazing agitations of body too; f© that they 
ſſcem indeed to be in a phrenzy ; their appear- 

ances 


mand | 
better 
2 2 wag tht Dad es 
e eb akin | 
2 . AE ar 
— Er 

prevailed ; gr eee 


_ diſquictude,. _ 
rey gr — e leading them 
22 A = 
inf Cdn, yer — 
6 of — 
to run down, * A = 
22 
matters of E 6 
of a much cooler temper EY | 
cahily moved 3 d 
gion has a tendency ee 2883 a 
motion of ſpirit, ra ano ad 
and, according . = 
Spina, wg un tf A 
2 
z and om 5 
* he will certainly erer 
| a 
cool 


believing "liked in converſing 
4 
character Me that of bur Saviour? Here is in- 
cobcervable worth and perſect innocence in 
the deepeſt diftreſs, bearing it in the beſt 
manner, to ſerve the moſt valuable 
Here is the greateſt and wiſeſt mind in cori- 
4 with the beſt and the tendereſt heart; 
the Son of God and heir of all things appear- 
ing 2 man of forrows and acquainted with 
griefs; we fee him at laſt expiring upon a 
crols. We fee him afterwards triumphing 
hin, ad loading wank is is our 
= _ friend, 
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| ue vie of Wh an pan] Mt. 298 
= friend, the bleſſed meſſenger of peace nn, 1 
| | Now will any mon fay. it is VE 
ar jul 9b re wh Be ry 
of a Brutus or an and nat to be 
moved with that of Jeſus ?. Shall,we, 
in the laſt caſe, call it by the reproachful 
name of enthuſiaſm, which, in the former, 
we commend as indicating an amiable ſenſi- : 
bility and tenderneſs of heart. But when we 
aſcend. higher, and conſider the counſels of | 
divine wiſdom and goodneſs, and the various 
glory of the Creator in framing and contriving 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and carrying it 
into execution by the irreſiſtible energy of 
his power; when we conſider that immenſe 
mind which is every where preſent, every 
where active, eternal perfect wiſdom, har- 
mony, and orden muſt we not be ſtruck 
with the higheſt admiration * And ſhall this 
be called enthuſiaſm? We evidently fee in 
the ſcriptures both of the Old and New Tef- 
tament the s of great ardours of 
love to God and the Redeemer, and of ad- 
miration and joy which often riſes into per- 
fe& rapture: and it is impoſſible it ſhould 

be otherwiſe, where men have any delicacy 

and tenderneſs of ſentiment. We know that 'Y 
all paſſions, when raiſed, are attended with Y 
emotion, and it accompanies religious paſ- =— 
fions as well as others. I am very ſenſible, 
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. the ſubſtance and life of religion conſiſts in a 
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of heart; and conduct, to the 
will of God; that there may be vehement 
cmgtions of mind where this is in a great 
meaſfare wanting; and that it may be, where 
_ it is attended with ſuch ardours as others feel. 
So that no man is to judge of his moral ſtate, 
by theſe affeftions of his fpirit only, but by 
a conſciouſneſs of his ing from evil in 
his heart, and of his doing good. But tho' 
this is true, yet it does not at all follow, that 


our thoughts, are not fitted to excite paſſions 
of the nobleſt kind, and to raiſe them to 
great ſtrength. If it be aſked how we ſhall 
——— irrational en- 
thuſiaſm, or religious madneſs or phrenzy, I 
anſwer, the only teſt is truth and reaſon. 


really falſe and can be proved to be fo, and 
have apparently wrong notions of divine ob- 
jects, and unjuſt aſſociations of ideas concern- 
ing them ; whatever zeal or emotion they 
_ diſcover, this is all enthufiaſm. But when 
our paſſions of the religious kind are raiſed by 
a juſt repreſentation of divine objects to the 
mind, and the belicf of things which we evi- 
dently perceive to be true, then the more 


our hearts are warmed, 'tis certaitily the bes- G. 
ter. Ee if it muſt be 
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there may be ſuch a coolneſs in religion, even 
while men ſupport the proſeſſion, and main- 
tain the forms of it, as makes it good for no- 
thing; which is always the caſe where, by 
the love of God, it does not form the mind 
into his likeneſs, and hallow all the active 

powers to the practice of virtue. And when 

men are in ſuch a ſtate, not cool in religious 
matters, but cold and infenfible, Whatever 
contempt they may pour on enthuſiaſm, they 
thetnſelves are in a ftate no wiſe better, and 
which muſt end moſt fatally. 

I proceed to the ſecond ſubject of diſcourſe, 

namely, to ſhew that the ſpiritof chriſtianity 
is the ſpirit of 2 ſound mind. 9 x 
ſhall nor inſiſt long. 
Chriſtianity has an excellent tendency to 
reſtrain thoſe vain imaginations, and unruly }.. 
paſſions, which fo much diſtract the minds 
in which they reign, and pervert the judg- 
ment. The laws of it forbid all i ve- 
hemencies; and the genius of chriſtianity 
K 2 raiſes 


_ — 

0 
VI. mind to thoſe glorious objects, which in their 
S all things engage. And when - 
"the heart is fixed upon them, as the moſt ex- 
cellent aud. worthy of our beſt affeftions ; 
mm objects, and theſe only 
to the mind, loſe their ſtrength 
ES cata &e ful, or rage in it. 
Once the love of the Father has the 2 | 
the live of the world, and the things of the 
world, and that unhappy. train of paſſions 
which attend it, will be trampled upon. And 
as no do fo diſturb and diforder the 
ſpirit, as thoſe which are impure and direct- 
ly finful, fo the purity of the chriſtian ſpi- 
rit is a noble preſervative from them. And 
by clenfing the heart from all flthineſe of fel 
and fpirit, ſecures the tranquillity of the un- 
derſtanding, and maintains and ſupports the 
authority of reaſon and ſound judgment; not 
to ſpeak of the great advantage which muſt 
ariſe to the rational powers, from that abſti- 
nence from vice, into which corrupt paſſions 
unreftraincd by conſcience, hurry men ; that 
abſtinence, I fay, to which the laws of chriſ- 
tianity bind us. It is obſerved by the prophet 
Hol. iv. 11. £5at bed and wine take away 
2 that is, corrupt the aſfections, 
and ſpoil the taſte, polluting the ſoul, and 
— it abominable. But it may be 
truly 


diſturbs the mind, darkens and hurts it; 
whatever tends to compole and make the ſtate 
Pleafing, encourages and ftrengthens it. Let 

K 3 | a man 
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tends to calm all the 


fixes mens minds right with reſpect 


LS how diftent will he find himſelf from a found 
mind and judgment? Theſe cannot dwell 
befide hurry and confuſion, and love har- 


mony, order, and peace. And the religion 
of Chriſt when practiſed in fincerity, as it 
paſſions, to deliver men 
and folicitude, and to diffuſe joy 


from all | 
ful anxiety 


| and ſerenity through the foul, muſt likewiſe 
tend to prepare men for forming ſound judg- 


ments, and to think and act according to 
truth and nature. There is no occaſion to 
multiply words in ſhewing the importance of 
this; a ſound and ferene mind are fo nearly 
allied in nature, that every man who reflects 
upon himſelf muſt be ſenfible of it; and, how 
much we owe to that religion which has pre- 
ſented us with ſuch and ſuch iffues 


of life, as perfectly quiet the believing and 


virtuous mind in all circumſtances, and makes 


it reaſonable n all things to give thanks and 


. 

But, in the third place, what is moſt of all 
to be inſiſted on, is this, that true religion 
to the 


great ends of life, and the methods of pur- 
ſuing them with ſucceſs. For this reaſon it 


| the ye of ifs i pal Hed 
is, no doubt, that in the 
A 
ven it. And it is indeed true wiſdom. 
it certainly een e e 
it. Let « man be e ee 
reſpe& to intelleual abilities; yet, if be 1s 
truly religious, he will certainly do right, 
and act a wiſe part in the moſt important of 
all concernments. He will think and act ac- 
ing to truth and nature. It has been 
often obſerved, by good judges of human 
life, that plain honeſty frequently — 
the room of ſagacity and in 
common affairs of life; xd prong ag rg 
worthy and good part, men ſhall come better 
;nable, without integrity. But, ſuppoſing 
i affairs they ſhould be quite at a loſs, 
it makes no great matter, if, with reſpect to 
the principal buſineſs of life, they judge right, 
and ſucceed. rot, kenlpe uy 
wiſe man, who judgeth right in matters of 
the greateſt importance, and which moſt con- 
cern him. And if he diſcovers a found mind 
in theſe, all is well. The principles of na- 
tural religion, to men who can purſue them, 
will afford good and fafe direction in judging 
and acting. But chriſtianity has caſt fo clear 
a light upon all theſe matters, and given di- 
rection fo full and clear, that no one who is 
K 4 ac- 


writings of Slomen, Sex. 
LY 


with © ben be at a loſs in 
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it, it” can fail of Heeg. So that the ſpirit of 


chriſtianity is indeed the fpirit of a found 


mind; for it fixes men in right' judgments, 
and according to truth and foberneſs; and 
N clear before them, that, as. 
the Prophet ſpeaks, a way-farmg man tb 
@ fool ſhall not err therein. Iſa. xxxv. 8. 

A Nor does it lefs contribute to make men 
BK ſtedfaſt in purſuing the way it chalks out to 
them. For it furniſhes the nobleſt and moſt 
engaging motives. It deters men from con- 
trary courſes by the moſt alarming threat- 
- nings. As the ſpirit of chriſtianity prevails, 
the love of the world and all its enſnaring 
luſts are weakened and die. The reliſh is 
formed for the pure pleaſures of virtue and 
holineſs, and the mind engaged by a ſenſe of 
BD the greateſt gain in it. Men are encouraged 
4 to hold on their courſe by the repeated pro- 
r a mighty 

is upon their fide which will never 
nor ſorſake them. So that chriſtianity 
tends to eſtabliſh and confirm the mind in 
good refolutions, to make the life uniform, 
and preferve men from that giddy incon- 
ſtancy, of which a found mind is abhorrent. 
The path of the juſt is as 4 foining light, which 
ſoaneth more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 


iv. 
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the Spirit of Wiſdom and « fannd Mind. yay 
iv. 18. The ſpirit of Chriſt fakfbes, Srength» Sunny 
ens, ſettles men, ſo that they are f. wn VE 
moveable, always abounding in the work ,h 
| Lord. This is the evident tendency of that 4 
ſpirit ; and this is all that I ſhall fay to ſhew J 
that it is the ſpirit of a found mind. 
I ſhall conclude the diſcourſe with this one 
obſervation, namely, that hence we. may 
learn how to judge of thoſe characters, who 
deſpiſe ſerious religion, and are ready to treat 
ſuch as make it their buſineſs in life, with 
ſcoff and ridicule. Some do this from an im- 
pure and vain imagination which has domi- * 
nion over them; pleaſure and jollity, and the 
of ſenſe and its appetites, is all 
that they ſeem to ſet their hearts upon. And 
for ftri& virtue and religion, it is at the 


The world and the fpiri 
them in poſicthon ; they ſtudy to ma- 
their affairs with ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, and value themſelves upon this. Gain 
is the only ſubſtantial thing in their eſteem; 
let them ſucceed in this one thing, and for 
the mighty proſpects virtue and religion give, 
they will cafily compound the matter, and 

let who will poſſeſs themſelves of them and 
7 ac ac d 
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2 FO Who will ſhew unto us any good, is 
FE the conſtant cry, but with reſpect to con- 


3 be favour of God, and an unſeen 


world,” they are cafy. As if it were a jeft 
that any of theſe things ſhould be worth their 
ce. % 
under the power of corrupt prejudice, one 
thing is certain, that, as men, we are obli 
ed to liften to reaſon anf# nature, and be di- 
refted by them. Now, the principles upon 
which religion reſts are as evident as any mo- 
rat principles can be; ſuch as the being of a 
God, or relation to him as the ſubjects of his 
——— ay 
tween good and evil, the various affeftions 
of the human heart, the of virtue 


to make men happy, and ſuch things as theſe. 


Any man who is not 
an atheiſt? But if there is ſober truth in 
them, is it indeed acting a wiſe part to be 
negligent of them, to conduct life in direct 
oppoſition to the tendency of them? Is not 
this the greateſt abſurdity and folly ? But, if 
men believe they are true, is it not quite un- 
accountable that they ſhould not attend to 
them, and be influenced by them ? Now, if 
we cleave to the principles of natural religion 
as truth, we ſhall find that they point to the 

Fee” ſame 
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m Nature of the Human Soul; that 


r from mat- 


Marrusw XVI. 26. 


Fer what is @ man profited, if be ſhall gain 
the whole world, and ft tis won Soul # Or 
what fall & man give in exchange for bis 


VERY where around us, in his works 
x we ſee moſt manifeſt traces of the wiſ- 
and power of God; 


they are no where 


ſo "compo ped this world, as 
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The Nature and Faculties, &e. 
in the human frame and powers. The ſtue- S 
ture of our bodies is wonderful, but that of VA, 
our minds much more fo. a ar 
principally that man is a He- 
EEE EE 
glory and hogour ; and the human foul is 
more peculiarly conſiderable in the works of 
God, as it is formed for an eternal duration 
of being; and ſhall ſubſiſt with all its powers 
and faculties for ever. Now, when wg add "nn 
to this, that it is capable of very high happi- 
neſs in that eternal exiſtence, and alſo ſuſ- 
ceptible of great unutterable miſery ; and that | 2 
the one, or the other, ſhall. be every perſon's | 
— EET 3 
this e E 
tance of a perſon perſon's conducting himſelf arigh 
And ner hom worn 
contemptible any a man can gain in 
this world, yp ey pe 
and make it his property, if he muſt on ac- 
count of it 4% his own-foul ; that is, make 
himſelf eternally wretched. If a perſon is 
ſuppoſed under a ſentence of condemnation 
to ſuch endleſs miſery, what would he not 
groe in exchange for bur ſoul, and as the price 
of his ? For, adds our Saviour, 
in the following words, the Son of Man fhall 
come in the glary of his Father, with bes Angels, 
i ** 9 FOE 
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Tie Niles at Patties | 
e bir works... 97 theas, as the Ape » Pail | 
VII hath expreſſed it, Rom. ii. 7. who by patient 


CH continntence is well-doing ſect for glory, and bo 


m, and nemortality, eternal hfe; but to them 


wit do not obey the ur, but obey wnrighteouſ- 
eſs, indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
gaſh, upon Foery font of "man tobe doth evil, of 
the" Jew firft and alſo of the Gentile ; for there 
8 of perjons with God. 

"Theſe words lay before us what to us is the 
molt important of all fabjes ; and i propoſe 
to diſcourſe upon it in the following method. 
Firſt, To confider the nature and facultics 
of the buman foul, in which the original ex- 
cellency of it appeareth. 

Secondly, To ſhew that the or 
of it inan endicfs duration, is to be 
the reſult of the moral ſtate and conduct. 
Thirdly, According to our Saviour's defign, 
ſhew of what infinite moment to us it is, that 
our ſouls ſhould be faved from perdition, and 


inherit that happineſs which is promiſed to 


Firſt, It is to confider the nature 
and faculties of the human foul, or of that 
in us, which is the principle of ſenſation, of 
thought, of reaſoning, of choice and of action; 
and which is the ſeat of many various inſtincts 


and affections. What theſe are, we cannot 


ſome eractneſe, we ſhall find, that all we 
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but with regard to the fubjeRt in which they 
are inherent, we are abſolute ſtrangers. To 
take the moſt obvious inftance of this, what 
fo familiar to us as matter or body? We think 
we know it in its various kinds with which 
we are daily converſant ; but when we come 
to conſider with ourſelves, and refie&t with 


know isonly the colour, the ſhape, the weight, 
and the manner in which one part of matter 
is ſeen to affect another, when applied to it ; 
and ſuch other things which are only the pro- 
perties of body; but what the internal con- 
ſtitution or eſſence of it is we know not. In 
the fame manner, with reſpet to mind, or 
that which is the principle of reaſoning, of 
— and willing, and of acting, we 
theſe by refleftion ; but that 
— ——— 
not. I have taken particular notice of this, 
as an introduction to an inquiry, 
great conſequence in treating of the foul of 
man ; namely, whether it is 2 material or im- 
MW nga material 


which is of 


into the ab- SHI 
Rance or being which is endowed with theſs VII. 


powers, we ſhall find it an inquiry not c <= 
very 
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or of a ſubſtance different in 


ks .and to which we give the name of ſpi- 


ter oe 


t. . I ay. this inquiry ſeems to be of great 
J for if all which is in us is mat- 
7, when we only attend to the diſſo- 
lation of the animal frame, it is natural 
enough to conclude, indeed upon that ſuppo- 
eon, one cannot but conclude, that there 
is an end of the man. But if there is lodged 
in theſe bodies a mind, which is of a fub- 
ſtance. or eſſence intirely diſtinct from body, 
and that may ſubſiſt i of it, then 
quite other thoughts and views will be ſug- 
geſted to us. Some have pleaded that body, 
and the mechaniſm of it's parts, and animal 
 - life, is the whole of man; and therefore that 
at death, his being conſidered as man, is ter- 
minated. But in ion to this miſcrably 
low way of thinking, concerning human na- 
ture, the greateſt part of the wiſeſt and moſt 
n 
Iy argued, that the human ſoul is a principle 
intirely different from any thing material, and 
for it's ſubſiſtence quite independent of body ; 
and it muſt be owned that their arguments are 
very ſtrong, and amount to the higheſt degree 


of probability. If I give the ſum of them in 


a few plain words, I hope it will not be ac- 


It 
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— — eſſence of any thing ; 


chooſing, and willing ; and obſerve the af- 

fections which diſcover themſelves in the heart 

of man; we muſt ſee that they are intirely 
cern in body, I may fay, oppoſite to them; 
ſuch as ſhape, colour, hardneſs or foftneſs, 
and ſuch other things. Indeed, the proper- 
ties of matter which are known to us ſeem 
quite 11 with mind ; if a man were 
to talk of the length or breadth, of the ſhape 
or colour of thought, he muſt render himſelf 


body, mere than we > of pint — 


very ridiculous ; or of thinking or reaſoning, 


as white or black, as round or angular, as hard 
or ſoft. Now, when we ſee that the proper- 
ties of matter do in no fort agree with thoſe 
of mind, or the thinking principle, but are 
indeed contrary to them, is it not unavoidable 
that we conclude the ſubjects, in which theſe 
contrary qualities ſubſiſt, muſt be perfectly 
different from one another? I had almoſt ſaid 
it is impoſhble they can be the fame thing. 
Farther, it has been really demonſtrated, 
that a refiſtance to motion is eſſential to matter, 
. can- 
—— 2 L not 
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Sant. not af, but is always acted upon by ſome 
VIE which therefore is eſſentially different 
— zu. But as every one is ſenſible of 
the acting of his own foul, ſo he muſt con- 
chude that his ſoul, whatever it be, is a thing 
different from matter or body. In 
a word, if we had nothing but matter in the 
world, we ſhould never have had motion or 
aQtivity ; and to aſcribe activity to that, to 
which a refiſtance to all motion is eſſential, is 
indeeda vety great abſurdity. Again, we know 
by reflection, that the mind is one fimple un- 
divided principle, the fame at all times ; it is 
ohe thing or being ; now, it is apparent, there 
can be in matter no ſuch thing as one undi- 
vided principle: the infinite divifibility of it 
exeludeth this intirely ; ſo that it cannot be 
the ſubject of, but muſt be a thing eſſentially 
different from mind and thought. 

Theſe arguments I have mentioned in the 
moſt ſummary way poſſible ; they are much en- 
larged upon in the writings of thoſe authors 
who have carefully applied their thoughts to 
them ; dare i ir ic ford a thee, hes 
the truth ſeems to have been demonſtrated : 

But as they may perhaps appear a little too 
abſtracted for ſuch a diſcourſe, I ſhall not far- 
ther enlarge ; but cannot help obſerving, that 

if nature doth afford ſufficient proofs in this 
great point, they are very well worthy of be- 
| 6 | ing 
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ing attended to ; and will the better 
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motion in it, then the man is no more : And 


of the religion of the antients ? Indeed, here 


men are by revelation affured of the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, there the belief of a future 
ſtate may be conſiſtent with a notion that the 
mind i material, or, which to the purpoſes 
of morality and religion is the fame thing, can- 


entertain a notion, by which many of the argu- 
ments, taken from the light of nature, for afu- 
ture ſtate are given up at once,andthe great ſtreſs 
laid upon that revelation, with which a great 
part of the world have never been favoured ? 
This is not at all ſerving the intereſts of religion. 
Yet this is a cauſe in which ſome moderns 
have engaged with great zeal, as being moſt fa- 
vourable to revelation; in which there appears 

: L 2 to 
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The Nature and Pacultics 
to me to be a very dangerous miſtake ; and if 
Me Teſtament in this great matter, we ſhall 
. peinciples which have been laid down in this 
| _ diſcourſe; for there a ſeparate ſtate of the foul, 
between the diflolution of the body by death, 
and the reſurrection of it, is clearly taught; 
indeed fo clearly, that it is a wonder how be- 
lievers can reſiſt this evidence. I ſhall quote 
to this purpoſe but a very few paſſages. The 
of our bleſſed Saviour upon the croſs 
to the penitent thief is very remarkable, Luke 
XXII i. 43- Verity I fay unto thee, to-day ſhalt thou 
be with me in paradiſe ; not in a ſtate of inſen- 
fibility ſurely, or in a ſtate of non-ecxiſtence ; 
that is no paradiſe, and no one will imagine 
that our bleſſed Lord was in ſuch a ſtate. 
There are alſo ſome paſſages in the writings 
of the az very clear and 


—=" 


apoſtle Paul, which are 
ſtrong, 2 Cor. v. 6. Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that whilſt we are at home in 
the body, we are abſent from the Lord ; for we 
walk by faith, not by fight ; we are confident, 1 
ſay, and willing rather to be abſent from the body, 
and preſent with the Lord ; wherefore we labour, 
that whether we be preſent or abſent, we may be 
accepted of him. Is it to be preſent with the 
Lord, to be in a ſtate of inſenſibility ? Or if 
that were the cafe, could it ever enter into 
| the 


lkewiſe from his expreffionsin the r2th Chap- = 
ter of this Epiſtle, ad. verſe. I brew 4 max in 
Chrift above fourteen years ago, whether in the 
body, I cannot teil or out of the lach, I cannot 
tell, God knoweth; fuch an one caught up to 
the third beaven ; and I knew ſuc a man, whether 
in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell, Gad 
Snoweth ; how that be was caught up into pa- 
radiſe, and beard words, which it is 
| a man to utter. Now, if it had 
that the ſpirit could be 
ſenſible, and act, out of body, he could have 
rener out 
of the body, no loſs at all. It is likewiſe in 
very ſtrong terms that he expreſſeth himſelf 
in the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Phil - 
_ lLippians,/21 ver. To me te live is Chrift, and 
to die is gain ; but if I lroe in the fleſb, this is 
the fruit 'of my labour ; yet what ſhall choofs, 
I wot no? ; for I am in a ftrait betwixt two, 
having a defire to depart and to be with Chriſt, 
which is far better ; nevertheleſs, to abide in the | 
fleſh is more needful for you. Now, whocan ima- 
gine, that by the apoſtle's departing and be- 
ing with Chriſt, he meant being in a ſtate of 
utter inſenfibility ? No ſurely, he meant a ſtate 
in which he ſhould have a much better en- 


L 3 joyment 


ſpeak in this Min b 
aun an idea of thts VII. 
ſubſiſting and acting out of the body, r 


8 
Suns. joyment of himſelf than ever be had upon 
F VII. earth. So the author of the Epiſtle to the 
|, Wynne Hebrews, chap. 12. ver. 22. But you are come 


and acteth, what is the ſeat of ſentiment and 


_ miſerable too; and this hath been the ſenſe of 


1k Nature nd 


unte t Zion, to the city of the eing Gu. 
to the heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an imnnume- 
rale company of angels, to the general afſembly 
and church 2 
written in heaven, and to God the judge all, 
and to the ſpirits of juſt men made perfet?. Surely 


- theſe ſpirits of the juſt, made perfect, have a 


capacity of ſenſation and action. I ſhall not 
mention any more paſſages of ſcripture. Theſe 
clearly enough prove that the ſpirit is really a 
different thing from the body, and can ſubſiſt 
and be happy without it ; and no doubt be 


the church in all ages: They had indeed an 
opinion, and for this there wanteth not reaſon, 
that the ſpirits of good men, in the interme- 
diate ftate, had not the ion of their 
bliſs ; had not their full reward, till the re- 
ſurrection andthe general judgment; and that 
this ſhould be the commencement of their 
perſect felicity ; but no one dreamed of their 
intermediate ſtate, as a ſtate of utter inſenſibi- 
lity, which is indeed contrary to the dictates 
of reaſon, as well as of the holy ſcriptures. 
Let us reſt affared, that what in us thinketh 


affeRion, is a thing different from matter, and 
2 ö nat 
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irſt, the underſtanding ; that faculty, by 
o of 
tions 
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things, 
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+ | 1 by which we judge concerning 
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caſe in all thoſe things where the truth is 
ſelf-evident. But in many more inſtances, 
we cannot come by the knowledge of the 
truth, without reaſoning and argument, and 
from things which are certain, deducing 
other truths by way of conſequence ; and the 
faculty of doing this is of the greateſt uſe ; 
it is indeed inconceivable what fields of 
knowledge are laid open to .us by it, and 
what pleaſure the mind ſometimes hath in 
ſuch operations; as is apparent in the various 
ſciences. But the knowledge we attain would 
comparatively yield us little pleafure or ad- 
vantage, if tnere was not a power in the 
mind of retaining it. What a vaſt and me- 
lancholy difference between ſuch as diſcover 
„3 IRS bn in 
mediately loſe the remembrance of what 
they have been engaged in ; which is not un- 
| the caſe in the declenfions of na- 
ture ; what a vaſt difference, I fay, between 
them, and ſuch as have a clear remembrance 
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of the Humaie Saul.) 89 I 
hath paſſed in their minds, and tons. 
the knowledge: they have attained, is . 
a ready treaſure ! As there is nothing *—e=o 7 


on theſe things; which every 

abundantly ſenũble of by reflecting on the 

operations of his own mind. | | 
What 
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VII. the. obſervations and reſlections which natu- 
au offer themſelves upon this ſubject. 


generally ſpeaking, to be proportionable ; it 


ment of the ſcanty meaſure 


The Nature and Faculties 
principally enlarge on, are 


And, firſt, as God giveth to men the 


degrees of knowledge; to others a much 
ſmaller capacity, who learn with 
and/Ulid cate Fallhs with exatineb. This 
variety in the meaſure of the intellectual abi- 
lities, is evident and obvious to all; and the 
attainments in knowledge may be expected, 


will be always fo, where the means of im- 
provement and the application of the powers 
to the uſe of them are equal : and inded, up- 
on diſcipline and improvement a great deal 
dependeth. It is often ſeen that perſons to 
whom nature hath not been very bountiful in 
her gifts, have by a very careful improve- 
they have receiv- 
ed, far exceeded others, of powers and abili- 


ties * much ſuperior. But whatever 
dit- 
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difference different . | 


may make, yet certainly there is a very great Vit | 
and conſpicuous difference in the 1 


the natural gifts, and in the caſt of 
the mind to certain kinds of ſeiene#s This 
original difference is to be aſcribed to the ſb- 
vereign pleaſure of our Maker only, who in 
this giveth no account of bis matters. There 
is as great ſovereignty in this, as in determin- 
rere 
natural of the veſſels of ahe human 
body; and to the will of our Maker, in all 
theſe appointments, we muſt, as his creatures 
and ſubjects, humbly fabmit ; and remem- 
ber that we are accountable to him only for 
the talents we have received, and not for 
what we have not received. To have a ſmall 
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re the common meaſure of abilities; a 


_ WE capacity fo extenſive, that even in our imagi- 
nns ſet any certain limits to it; 


are capible of learning more ; and with the 
advances men make in 


What a pleafing 


Mew, that this is not the ſtate 12 
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never have we learn'd fo much, but that we 


the capa- 
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and grow. Now, as we arc made for an cter- 
nal duration of being, and the eternal uſe of 
our active powers, what a pleaſing proſpect 
doth this open to us! How is know- 
ledge to the mind, as light is to the eye! 
variety in it! How muſt that 
delight grow, without meaſure, as knowledge 
is increaſed without limit! The objects of 
are infinite ; and by the applica- 
powers in their beſt ſtate to theſe, 
the mind muſt make great and continual 


tion of the 


proving acquifitions. It is eaſy to fee that 


our preſent ſlate was not intended principally 
for the acquiſition of but of virtue. 
Our lives are ſhort ; our avocations and en- 
gagements about the neceſſary affairs of life, 
and the amuſements, which are, in their place, 
not only innocent but neceffary, for no one 
can bear a continued of his powers 
even in waking hours, are manifold ; and how 
many hours, to all the of mental ac- 
quifitions, are Joſt in fleep? All theſe things 


great knowledge. Indeed, if nothing ci 
WEIS 


kad neceffary in this wurd and which are 
frequent unavoidable avocations from the pur- 
ſuĩt of will have no more place. 
The application of ſuch powers, without ſuch 
interruptions as we muſt ſubmit to in this 
world, promiſeth great things. And it is not 
to be imagined, that tho there may be a dif- 
ference in the meaſure of abilities and capacity, 
even in the beſt ſtate ; it is not to be imagin- 
ed, I ſay, that any one among the perſect ſhall 
find reaſon to complain of a ſcanty meafure ; 
or that he finds himſelf in this reſpect unfor- 
tunate. It hath been obſerved by many, as 
a probable thing, that our minds in their ori- 
ginal frame are much alike; and that the 
great diverſity we ſee in the temper, in the af- 
fections, and likewiſe in the meaſure of our 
a 
— Aug And if it be ſo; when the 
foul is diſmiffed from the body, we may hope 


that it will be ſet free. from 2 
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I that the reſurrection of the body, and the re- 
* union of the ſoul to it, will bring any of theſe 
diſadvantages, which are now complain d of, 
along with them. We may then affuredly 
that in the world 
above there ſhall be no ints about the 
powers and abilities of the mind, more than 
about any thing elſe. And however men, 


great value upon this ; yet to perſons who 
have a proper reliſh for, and that thirſt after 
knowledge, which is fo natural, it will appear 
a very high thing. 

Thirdly, It will be cvident to all who at- 
tend to theſe matters, that we have, properly 
ſpeaking, no power over our own underſtand- 


_ ings and judgments with reſpec to truth and 


falſchood ; theſe muſt be determined by evi- 
dence. If a thing appeareth to the mind evi- 
dently true, it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
withhold our aſſent. If it appearcth evi- 
dently falſe, we cannot poflibly give our at- 
ſent. This is apparent in all things which 
are called ſelſ- evident, and in numberlefs 
propofitions, eſpecially with reſpe& to num- 
bers and lines ; truths of that kind no man, 
when they are propoſed to his mind, finds it 
in his power to deny, or even to doubt of; 
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this is obvious. But what ought to be parti- er Ne. 

cularly attended to, is, that this paſhveneſs VH. 

a 
grees of evidence, down to the loweſt proba- 
bility. For the ſame reaſon that we find it 
to reſiſt the force of a ſelf-evident 
truth, but muſt it certain, we 
A it muſt even to the mind ap- 
—— 82 rs 
A things were 
to be repreſented as they are; and we have 
in this reſpect no power over it. The con- 
ſequence of this is, that in the mere aſſent or 
diſſent of the mind, as evidence appeareth to 
it, there can be neither virtue nor vice: it is 
really a neceſſary thing, in which the mind 
it virtuous in any man to believe his own 
exiſtence? Who thinks there is virtue in af- 
ſenting to demonſtrations in lines and num- 
bers? And, as hath been faid, this neceſſity 
of aſſent or diſſent deſcendeth to the loweſt 
probability, fo far as evidence appeareth to 
the mind. But, on the other hand, it can- 
not be denied, that men are juſtly accounted 
culpable tor holding ſome opinions, and are 
to be commended for holding of others ; eſ- 
peciaily when theſe opinions affect the moral 
ſtate and conduct. It is in this reipect. we 
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FS. have in ſcripture ſo much aſcribed to faith j 
V. and unbelief is as a thing fo fatal. 
.=— Whenco then can ariſe the virtue of aſſent to 

4 trath, or the vice and fault of not believing 
| mt, if in mere aſſent or difent, conſidered as 
= - ſuch, there is neither virtue nor vice? The 
anſwer to this is clear. Men may not give 
their aſſent to truth, where yet the evidence 
is ſtrong and convincing, becauſe they are 
negligent, and will not be at pains to en- 
quire intoit ; even when it concerneth them 
highly. This muſt be accounted very blame- 
able; and we fee that inquiry into the 
evidences of truth is a part, and a momen- 
Tous one it is, of the diſcipline of our preſent 
ſtate. Several truths of great importance to 
us, and of which the evidence, when we have 


ſelf-evident matters do: There is need of in- 
quiry, and of the application of the powers 
to that end. And, ſurely, where perſons 
neglected to inquire into the evidences of it, 

this muſt be culpable in the fight of God. 
Secondly, When the mind hath been per- 
tracted an enmity againſt the truth, in this 
caſe, no apology is to be made. Here the 
fault is not in the underſtanding, properly 
ſpeaking, 
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(peaking, but in the will and the heart une. 
There. may be ſuch a degree of prejudite in- . 
deed, as rendereth the mind in a manner in 
is the caſe, when the luſts of men have made 
them enemies to the truth. This is the con- 
demmation, that light is come into the world, and 
men have loved darkneſs rather than light, be- 
cauſe their deeds were evil. John iii. 19. And 
ſo we ſee, notwithſtanding the paſliveneſs of 
the mind in its aſſent or diſſent, yet there 
-may be much virtue in our believing, and 
Lal ns ow , 
cially, and heve wed all eng A 
in inquiring into the evidence of important 
truth, then their fincerity will be accepted of 
God; and furely, thoſe errors which are 
inanifeſtly involuntary, and which are con- 
fiſtent with integrity of heart, ſhall not be 
imputed to them for their condemnation, 
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Of the Will, of Liberty, and 
larly of moral Liberty. 


— 


particu- 


MaTTuew XVI. 26. 
For what is a man profited, if be ſhall gain 
the whole world, and loſe bit own Sau? Or 


what ſhall 4 SE a CORE bis 
Soul ? 


Propoſed, by way of introduction to 
what is principally intended in theſe 
nature and facultics of the human ſoul, from 
In the former diſcourſe, 12 
that it is an immaterial ſubſtance, capable of 
acting, and of fruition, independent of body. 
E like- 
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Of the Will. : 163 ; 
I likewiſe entered upon the conſideration of dt 
the facultics of it ; and treated particularly IH. 
concerning the underſtanding, and the ope- vv, 
rations of it, and concluded with ſome prac- 
tical obſervations. The other great faculty is 
the will, which ſhall be the ſabje& of the 
diſcourſe. 


What the will is needeth no 
Every 
of the mind to act or not to act, which is 
fi 


one knows it, and the n 


gnified by this familiar language, I will, or 
I will not. And we all know that upon this 
determination of the mind, or volition, our 
actions follow; which upon this account gh- 
ly, are our own actions, ſpringing from our 
own choice, and volition, as the immediate 
cauſe of them. No man but perfectly knows 
the difference between being conſtrained to 
do a thing, which therefore is never imputed 
to him; and acting from will, and choice, 
which therefore is i to him. This 
freedom, therefore, of acting, or which is 
the fame thing, this acting from volition, as 
the fole cauſe, is the foundation of all moral 
agency, of all moral good and evil, and of 
all moral character. But here the in- 
quiry is, is the will free? Or, for indeed this 
is an expreſſion ſcarcely proper, is the mind 
an e cats HS 
been more debated amongſt the learned than 
M2 this 


© Sitka. this : Some alledging ſtrongly that there is 
- FH. not, nor can be any fuch thing, properly and 
: r as freedom of will and 
3 choice ; that our internal ſenſations, upon 
which this opinion, that we are properly and 
firialy ſpeaking free agents, is founded, are 
all deceptions ; that all the determinations of 
our minds are in purſuance of motives opera- 
ting upon the mind, which are effeftual to 
them ; that therefore the whole chain 
of action is linked together, fo as to render 
the whole neceſſary; and that there is not, 
ſpeaking, any ſelf- determining prin- 
ciffle in the foul: Others have with great 
earneſtneſs contended, that there is in the 
foul fuch a felf-determining principle, and 
that this is the fole foundation of all moral 
agency, of all good and evil, of all reward 
and puniſhment; all which ideas are loſt, if 
the will or mind is not properly free, and 
the fole cauſe of voluntary action. I ſhall 
not enter into this controverſy, upon which 
many volumes have been written; and in- 
deed very little to the improvement of man- 
kind. In general, if we reflect upon our vo- 
there is not one of them, but what hath been 
done in of ſome motive or other, 


is a matter of which every man may be con- 
| vinced 


Of the V. 4 16 E 
vinced by his own reflection; and taketh SAN Y 
place in all things, in which there is not a VIIE } 
cannot be of the leaſt moment in human life. I? 


of others, as having been free, and the ef- 
fects of volition ; I fay as they have proceed- 
ed upon the foundation from the beginning 
of time, fo they will proceed to the end of 
it. Here we maſt reſt ; conſcience will al- 
ways bear the ſame teſtimony, and men will 
| always praiſe and blame as they have done. 
And as it is manifeſt that any thing which 
can be called force is utterly i t with 
| tradictory ; fo we fee in things which are per- 
| | M 3 r fechiy 


of freedom, as the moſt natural. As to the 
confiſtency of it with a perfect of 
future events, which are the refult of buman 
free agency, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed 
to Be aſcertained ; this is a matter into which 
F hall not enter. It is perhaps a thing too 
high for the human mind, and perhaps al- 
ways will be fo. We know that God doth 
actually foreſee ſuch events; and yet we at 
the fame time feel ourſelves free agents. But 
I haſten through theſe things, as of leſs mo- 
ment to us, that we may turn our thoughts 
to what is entertaining and uſeful. 
And Firſt, it is by this faculty of the will, 
thus free, that a man may be faid U have 
dominion over himſelf and his own actions; 
and a noble and honourable dominion it is, 
very extenſive, and in which he is abſolutely 
of the whole creation. He is 
liable to no force, conſtrained he may be 
todo, or to ſuffer, if he will not do, what 
is required by the ſuperior power; but 
over his will. and choice, and the deter- 
minations of his mind, there is no power of | 
* In this he is ſole poſſeſſor and 
lord: 


Of the Will. 267. 
ford : and this maketh his own actions in Banne 
fach a manner his own, that no one elſe can VIE. 7 
have any ſhare in them as the cauſe. They nn 
may be ſaid to be of all things moſt his pro- | 
perty, and of which he can in no caſe and by 
no enemy be deprived. And this felf domi- 
nion is the fame in all men, in all tations 
and circumſtances. The very pooreſt and - 
moſt obſcure are equally poſſeſſed of it, with 


quifitions and enjoymen 
There is nothing equal to having acted well. 
How ſweet the entertainment which an ap- 
ing conſcience giveth to the mind! And 
how abſolutely independent of all created 
power ! How great that joy in all circum- 
ſtances! This is the main thing. He is a 
happy man who is pleaſed with his own ac- 
tions ; that is, rationally pleaſed, and upon 
the teſtimony of an enlightened as well as an 
approving conſcience. And how pleafing 
that honour from others, which is the con- 
comitant of ſubſtantial virtue ! I may fay, 


the reflected luſtre of it; that honour from 
M4 good 


iniquity. But this ſeemeth to be the una- 
voidable of freedom. Whoever 
is capable of virtue, muſt alſo be liable to 
vice and evil, if he is a limited and finite 
. creature. That we are liable to ſuch great 
miſcarriage, and to be made fo miſerable by 
It, is indeed the ftrongeſt of all reaſons, why 
we ſhould put on the firmeſt reſolutions of 
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een more than liberty ; fo there is nothing 
wow they can worſe bear than ſervitude, and a ſtate 


of abſolute ſubiniſſion to the will of their fel- 
low creatures. Liberty ſeems to be the natu- 
ral right, it may be called the birth-right, of 
every man: and our maker, who 
hath endowed us with free-wills, and a power 
of acting from choice, intended we ſhould be 
free; and in our very frame hath declared this 
others without cauſe, that is. without their 
forfeited their liberty, are chargeable with 2 
moſt outrageous violation of the rights of hu- 
manity. But, I fay, from the uneaſineſs and 
diſtreſs, which all men feel in a tate of fer- 
vitude, we ſee what a valuable _— 
is. Civil liberty hath often been an object fo 
dear to men, that they have counted it right, 
virtuous and honourable, to hazard life in the 
defence of it ; and many have made a facri- 
fice of life rather than give it up, as counting 
life not worth the holding without it. Indeed, 
it cannot be imagined, that any truly geperous 
and worthy mind will not be in this way of 
thinking. And as in the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man nature, there muſt be public civil focie- 
ties, and civil conſtitutions ; ſo how precious 
is the privitedge of living under ſuch a confti- 
tation 
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liberty from invaſion ! Insuggs · 


which were 
of the whole body, 
and rules of conduct. So that men, 
all other reſ- 
and are not obnoxious 


tions 
good 
laws 


; is Of the Wal. 
. ence ; and as in all matters of cenſcience, he 
VIII. hath made us abſolutely dependent upon him- 
tif fo by that very appointment he muſt have 
made us abſolately independent of all others. 

To him as our maſter we ſtand or fall, and as 

we are to obey his commands and do his will 

without reſerve, fo it is impoſlible we ſhould 

de under any obligation to obey the commands 


But how precious muſt religious liberty be to 
a good mind! And how pleafing to a good 
man that he is in a ſtate in which he may 
the dictates of his own conſcience in 
peace, and with fafety to his life and property ! 
How great the obligations all who enjoy ſuch 
liberty are under to the provi of God; 
and how carefully doth it become them to 
improve it! How often hath it been the lot 

i many is it the diſmal lot 


perſons and cftates! It is 
not fo with us. May we be duly thankful to 
our maker ; and to the beſt ends, the great 
enjoy. «a 
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But what 1 


reaſon and of conſcience, and that we ſhould 
chooſe nothing, determine nothing, do nothing 
but what is agreeable to theſe. To do any 
action of importance, merely becauſe one will 
do it, and for no other reaſon, is indeed very 
low and,unworthy of human nature; and dif- 
covereth a moſt difagreeable perverſeneſs of 
ſpirit, and cannot but be extremely hurtful. 
For a reaſonable creature not to act a rational 
part, is moſt unnatural ; and for a creature 
endowed with conſcience, not to act a conſci- 
_ entious part, is impious. And as acting from 
meer will and caprice is very unnatural, fo it 
muſt be followed with moſt hurtful conſe- 
to a man's own intereſt, as well as to 
the world about him. Such fclf-will has no 
ſecurity againſt falling into the greateſt mif- 
chiefs ; whatever vain imagination, whatever 
whim takes poſſeſſion, muſt be executed, 
however pernicious it may be. The truth is, 
there is in the thing itſelf ſomething very un- 
gracious to fociety, and which muſt render a 
perſon extremely unacceptable ; but this is 
not the worſt of it, for where reaſon and con- 
_ ſcience have not the direction; and every 


thing, to which a perſon is at preſent inclined, 
fo far as he hath power, muſt be done ; his 
| - 


would moſt of all inſiſt upon is, SERM.. 
in the third place, that it was intended the. VIM. 
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SenM. are like to ſuffer deeply by kita. 
| ne 
= If they are miſchievous, they muſt be gratifi- 
ed; and rather than ſuch ſhould be 
thwarted, all muſt give way, and all muſt 
ſuffer. When ſuch an obſtinate ſpirit getteth 
into hiph ſtatiom. it is what all muſt dread ; 
and we ſee, in numberleſs inſtances, the world 
hath ſuffered deeply by it. There is ſome- 
thing perſectiy ſhocking in that obſtinacy 
contrary to the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon, 
will do things meerly becauſe it hath deter- 
mined to do them. | 
But what I principally aimed at under this 
head, is, to recommend that liberty by which 
a is made free from ſervitude to him- 
felf, as well as from ſervitude to others; 
and by which he is to act always in 
of the dĩctates of cool reaſon and of 
his conſcience. This, for diſtinction fake, 
may be called moral liberty ; 2s that which 
conſiſts in choofing and acting according to 
choice, be it good or evil, right or wrong, 
may be called natural liberty ; this is effen- 
tial to our frame, I mean, ſo far as will and 
choice go; the other, is a virtuous acquiſition. | 
Of the former we cannot be deprived while [ 
we remain men; but many arc ſeen to be 
without the latter. For explaining of this, it 
may be. obſerved, that befides the ſuperior 
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b | appetites have various reſtraintsput upon them 
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powers of reaſon and conſcience, it was neceſ-Suttns, 7 
fary to our frame and ftate, that we ſhould VIE. 


— of G thirſt, and a defire of be- 
of ſo much. of the goods of the 
—_—_ as will fatisfy theſe demands; ſuch 
again are the deſires of eaſe, and of pleaſures 
of various kinds, and therefore df honour and 


the great ends of life would not be anſwered ; 
it appeareth at the fame time equally evident, 
that theſe ites cannot anſwer the end, 
without being under direftion and govern- 
ment ; for when they are not, they are ſeen, 


— —— 
conſtitution and general ſtate, or break in upon 
the rights of conſcience. In this reſpect, there 
is a moſt remarkable difference between the 
human and the brute kind. In this laſt, the 


5 ; by 


have many various appetites planted in us... | 
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Wo inn which they ib 


Vl. cover no jnclination to tranſgreſs. But in the 


Wwe human kind, is it not fo; for having reaſon 


andconſcience given them, theſe are to reftrain 
defire and inclination, where they tend to evil; 
and therefore they have not ſuch limits ſet to 
them by nature as the brutal orders have. But 
now the of this is, that where 
reaſon and conſcience are not to re- 
gulate and reſtrain them, they are apt to become 
exorbitant ; and fo not to help, but moſt ſen- 
fibly to hurt nature, and defeat the ends of it; 
which they are often ſeen to do. This is the 
infirmity and imperſection of our preſent ſtate. 
And not ſeldom doth defire become fo ſtrong 
and exorbitant, that it bids defiance to all 
that reaſon and conſcience can offer againſt 
the gratification of it. Very various arc the 
luſts and which are planted in the 
heart of man, ſummed up by the apoſtle John 
under the l of the eye, the lufts of the fab, 
and the pride of life. Any of theſe which hath 
ſons by their natural olexion and confti- 
more ſubjected to one kind of them, and ſome 
to another ; and ſome of them are more per- 
nicious in their tendencies than others ; but 
very few inſtances, I believe, are found, in 
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| ER. I 
and neos very ſtrong efforts of reaſon"and of . ; 
the moraÞ powers to reſtrain and keep em w 
under proper direction, both with repeat to _ 
the meaſure and the end of them. Ne, 
when any of theſe luſts are grown to ſuch an 
unnatural ſtrength, as not to admit of direc- 
tion and reſtraint, then indeed men have loft 
their liberty, and are enſlaved in the worſt 
ſenſe of that word. What can be a more un- 
natural and deſpicable tate, than for a perſon 
to ſee what is right and fit, what would be 
really for his intereft and happineſs, to be 
thoroughly convinced of this; and cven have 
a defire to purſue it, and yet not have it in his 
power to do ſo; not from any mete naturał 
incapacity, but that which is moral and con- . 
tracted, an exorbitant luſt having got the do- 
minion, and exerciſing it in the moſt imperi- 

ous and tyrannical manner? He fees what is 
right, he approves it, but does what is wrong. 
Conſcience and reafon call aloud to him to 
deſiſt; he will not, it may be faid, he cannot ; 

for indeed in that ſtate of his mind he cannot: 
and thus as Salman ſpeaketh, Prov. vii. 22. 
He goes as an ox to the flaughter, or as a fool . 
to the correttion of the flocks, and knoweth not 

till a dart ftrike t 
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hbrough his liver; till he is un- 
perſon is a ſlave 
this 


done and loft. In this tate a 
to himſelf, that is, to his own laſts ; and 
Vor. I. = E 
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1 80 our 
in faith, John viii. 34. He who c- 
| abi the from off. And the Apoſtle 
Foul  ſpeaketh, - Titus iti. 3. of ſerving, or 

being in ſervitude to, divers lufts and plea- 
res. It muſt be owned that of all 
this is the moſt unnatural and infamous; in 
NN 
to himſelf : And while he is 
the yohe in the hardeſt of all 


— 
know that this is voluntary: And thus to all 
his other ſuſſerings muſt be added the con- 
demnation of his own heart. Look into any 


kind of bondage to which the body can be 
ſubjected, to labouring in the mines, or at 
the oar, through the whole of an unfortu- 
nate life ; yet while the foul is free, the man 
may be fail to be free; and to be capable of 
moſt generous ſentiments, and of fome en- 

joyment of being: But when the very foul is 

enſlaved, there cannot be faid to be the leaſt 

ſhadow of liberty; the nobleſt ſentiments muſt 

be baniſhed, and all the tendencies of the foul 
towards the higheſt dignity of nature thwart- 
ed and And it is known, that 
the longer fuch tyranny prevails in the mind, 
it becometh not only more rigorous in its ex- 
actions, but more confirmed and eſtabliſhed ; 
the chains grow ſtronger and ſtronger, 
fo that all proſpect of liberty is loſt. But 
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; human nature 
ö equally op- 
probrious. But the very mention of this is 
enough. 

O! How bleſſed on the other hand, is mo- 
ral liberty ! When nature is in a ſtate, 
when there is that ſubornation of the lower 
affections and appetites, in which the beauty 
of it conſiſteth, and upon which the tranquljʒ—- 
lity of it dependeth; in which, reaſon and 
conſcience have the government of the man ; 
in which, theſe are always conſulted and their 
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Apoſtle ſpeaketh, 20 n 
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hath thus the uncon 
s will it lead men! H 


impetuous 
them, and it is by accuſtomed gra- 


arg greatly weakened, made amenable * 
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This conſtitution we cannot alter, 
ſt would be i to defire if. But we 


6 as to 


on us. 


MaTTrew Xyl. 26. 


For what is a man profited, if be - 
the whole world, — RP 
what ſhall a man give in exchange for bis 


Soul ? 


AVING propoſed to diſcourſe upon 
the powers and faculties of the hu- 
man foul, with a view of ſhewing the 
worth and excellency of it; and having 
treated of the ing and the will, 
and made ſeveral reflections upon them of a = 
practical tendency ; on the preſent occa- 4 
N 4 ſion, 


E ITT. ee ee a. fate of tife. 
E IE wi th wo be joyicl and in. 
I. ſhall therefore conſider the nature 
of the affeftions, the of them in 
the heart, and the operations of them as 
fpcings of action, and of enjoyment ; and in 
proſecating- this ſubject, there will be occa- 
non of mentioning many things which ſhew 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Maker, and 
that the frame of the human mind is indeed 


: 


All knnir what diflee andeverfica, "MC > 
and, grief, what fear and anger are. All know 
the manner in which theſe paſſions affect the 
mind, and the various tendencies of them ; 
and likewiſe that variety in the meaſure and 
degree of ſtrength with which they operate. 
Sometimes, and in fome conſtitutions, they 
3B appear to be ſo ſtrong and inflamed, as to 
mii the mind with tumult and confuſion; at 
= - other times they operate with greater calm- 


neſs, yet with ſufficient ſtrength to anſwer the 
. 


per- 


— 2 — aan 

perturbation, is the province af wiſdou r but = 3 
not to root out the paſſions, which is ggf. "7 
that cannot be done, nar is if our duty 42 
tempt-it. The philoſophy which pretended | 
e 
to be void of was indeed ve 
ſard : But it is probable, — £0" 
by it, might be in ſome inſtances miſtakes, 
and that thoſe celebrated teachers of the Gen- 
tile world meant no more, than that the wiſe 
man was to be free from all internal tumult 


which maketh two great claſſes of them, is, 
into thoſe, of which our own private” and 
perſonal good. 4s the object, and thoſe, that 
good and happineſs of others ; in other words, 

they may be all claſſed under ſelf-love, and 
good-will. Some, indeed, ſeem to queſtion, 
whether they may not all be reduced to felf- 
love, working in its various ways, and for its 


various purpoſes ; and whether there be any 
ſuch 


— Sel thing =o Giknceteficd 
IT. volence; the ultimate end of which, and that 
ien che affeRion refteth, is, the good 


that af our 


bour, we cannot intend that of our own. 


- pai: | 
good-will or bene- 


and nppinefs of others. But this is indeed 
to aſk, whether there be any fuch thing us 
good-will ad ul; as to ſpeak of intereſted 


good-ynill, is a plain contradiction in terms ;. 
for fo-far as we mean our own perſonal in- 


tereſt in an action, fo far we cannot mean 
” z and fo far as we in- 
tend the intereſt and happineſs of our neigh- 


r 

are 
Now, 2 — in 
the heart, one ſhould think ſhould be a mat- 
ter of -fecling; and that to this the appeal 
ſhould be made. If any perfon ſhall ſay that 
he has not now, and that he is not conſcious 
to himſelf that he cver had, any defire of the 
happineſs of others, or any kind wiſhes to- 
wards them ; T know nothing which is to 
be faid to him upon the argument; it would 
be hard to prove to a man that he hath an 
affection in his ſoul, which he himſelf never 
felt there, and of which he has no conſciouſ- 
neſs. But if there is really ſuch a character 
in the world, how muſt it appear? Who 
would like to aſſume it, or who would wiſh 
to be known by it? I ſhall, therefore, take 
it 


theiyalms in the moſt ſhowy magper, Wd that 
be ſeen of en, But from theſe 


2 


jd fuck re had defies which may b mor 


ty; and the more we attend to it, the more 
w_ prepares to adore and celebrate 


dur Maker. 


There is, in the mind, a calm and delibe- 
rate regard to our own good and happineſs, 
to which all the parti paſſions of the ſel- 
fiſh kind, were intended to be ſubjected, ang 

| by 


3 ond 3 — 


eg 
* „Bench « prodent and direct regard to cheir 
Nd 
8 ; but if the * 
r neceffary to 2 acquifition ſhould 
+ thitagen the! conſtitution, or be inconſiſtent 
with ocagy things neceſſary for the good and 
the man. a calm attention to this, 
bs to reſtrain that deſire however i 

„ or of 


EF defire of honour, of power 


* 

2 ; if apy of theſe, in the ardors and vehe- 

J mencies of them, ſhould prompt to meaſures 

| — which are 6f hurtful ene, and to aQtions 
dy which the general ſlate might deeply ſuf- 


fer; the care of that muſt forbid purſuing 
what is thus hurtful, and lay prudent reſtraints 
upon theſe defires. And fo it is with reſpect 
to all thoſe inclinations and paſſions which 
were intended to miniſter to felf-love, and to 
tereſt ; theſe muſt be all" ſubjected to this, 
and always will be fo in well diſciplined 
minds. Our bleed Loft hath given us an 
inſtance of this in the age where my text 
| is, which is very remarkable, and will fully 

þ - *  Muftrate what I mean. What can be a ſtrong- 
b er defire in man than the love of life, of which 
all men are conſcious ? Yet, in ſome caſes, it 
may be greatly to a man's loſs to preſerve life, 
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r his crofs, and follow. me.” For- BE. 
p — — and who- 

. 

And he elſewhert tells 1 
Mv. 26. That of they hated not ther gun er, 
as well as father and mather, n 
dren, that is, be willing to give them up in 
his cauſe, they could not be bus dijerpies. The 
meaning is, that they had congernments to 
attend i, and take care of, that were of 
greatet moment than mortal life ; and that a 
. ä nan that which is 
woulddetermine them 


ſo determine them, for by this they ſhould be 
infinite gainers. 
But then farther, as all the particular paſ- 


2 in other words, ſelf-lore would 
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* will come after me, let bim dry be Samd.. 
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fions and affections of the ſelfiſh and private 


kind, were intended to be ſubjected to, and 


controled by a calm prudential regard to our 
own intereſt and well being in general; ſo we 


ſhall obſerve, if we attend to it, that of thoſe _ 


affections which were to be ſo ſubjected , ſome 
hold a higher place and ſtation in the human 
frame than others; and have accordingly a 
controling power over thoſe that are beneath 


them. What I mean will clearly appear by 


giving a few inſtances. The defire of cafe 
and ſenſual pleaſure, is perhaps the very low- 


"A 


Ix. » nom, this is not only 


© dilliberate attention. tour own intereſt ; but 

Dr of others. If an 
appetite jor pleaſure ſhould be ſo indulged as | 
to ſpoil the taſte for the of know- 
ledge, or of wealth, fo far as that is neceſſary 
Torn perſon's comfortable ſubſiſtence ; in a 
- right conftituted mind it muſt give way to 
| theſs laſt mentioned defires, which are higher 


or more : Much more muſt it give 
way, if a juſt regard to the of 
health forbiddeth the of it. Thus 


alſo, the defire of acquiring wealth, if it 
prompts to what would be injurious to health, 
or to reputation and credit, the deſire of theſe, 
which are ftronggs in well diſciplined mind, 
muſt control it. In this manner, as the paſ- 
ſioms hold an higher place in our frame, in a 
right ſtate of the mind, they have proporti- 
onable influence and power of controling thoſe 


which are beneath them : And ſo it cometh 


to paſs, that over the lower paſſions, which 
> | =) ho greener ff 
rĩety of reſtraining and | 
Ie is ale very obſervable, that thoke paſſions 
warmth, as incentives to action, yet in a right 
conſtituted mind, have not ſuch power as af- 


fections 


o cad ani; hi” 


rumult in the foul. The defire of the higher IN. 


ſentment ; yet it is ſeen to prevail over anger, 
and to be able to curb it. In general, as the 
loweſt, which are like to be the moſt impetu- 
ous and the warmeſt incentives to 
action, were intended to be under the influ- 
ence and go of thoſe which are 
calmer, but in an higher ſtation ; fo it is evi- 
dent theſe laſt are more prevalent, and as they 
have more calmneſs, ſo they have more influ- 
- ence in direfting the conduct. 

All that I have been now faying ſeems to 
be juſt, with reſpect to our original frame, and 
our Maker's intention in its contrivance ; and 
will be found to be fact in well diſciplined 
minds. Nut it is well known, that in ſomo 
whether it is owing ö 
. or to habĩt and long 
unreſtrained indulgence, grow to ſuch an ex 
orbitancy, as to defy all reſtraint, and to go- 
vern the man 2 Surely, however, 

Vor. I. this, 


raiſes no foch tumuſe, == | 


; Of the Affehhite. 


n, ought not to be called nature ; it is in- 


cee ching quite unnatural. Where nature is 

nia its right fate, nothing can be more beau- 

. uiful than the arrangement of the affeftions 

in it, from the higheſt to the loweſt : Never 

had the commander of a body of men in the 

Held his officers and foldiers in better order; 
and in this order the harmony and beauty of 
Human nature doth indeed confiſt. When 
the influence of the feveral affeftions is pro- 


rally hold in our frame, the whole compoſi- 
tion appeareth moſt beautiful, and the pur- 

poſes of life. are peacefully and effectually 
© ſerved. 


The other claſs or order of the affections, 
are thoſe of which the good and happineſs 
of our neighbour is the object; and in which 
the aſſection reſteth, as its ultimate end. In 
this ſenſe, a good man may be faid to love 
his neighbour as himſelf. Self-love we know. 
purſues after private happineſs as the end in 
which it reſteth; and fincere love to our 
neighbours doth likewiſe reſt in their good, 
as its ultimate end; not propoſing to do good 
RENTS o moms of extvuring; fCapyet- 
vate purpoſe, but really intending to ſerve 
them and their intereſt. To ſet this ſubject 
in the cleareſt light I can, 


tothe fiden and plies hey thre 
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with the afflicted 


power 
doth not the beſt which is in his power. The 
conſequence of this muſt be, that where two 
defigns, both good, interfere, fo that both of 
them cannot be proſecuted, the leſſer good 

| 0 3 muſt 


fing inſtance of the wiſdom of our Maker, in 
that they are found to be warmeſt and moſt 
ardent, where we have the greateſt opportu- 
nity of doing good. For inſtance, towards 
thoſe who are joined to us in the relations of 
domeſtic life, or in tendor and intimate friend- 
ſhips, or in near and familiar neighbour- 
hoods ; here we can be very ſignificantly uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable; while we can do little 
but wiſh well to perſons. who are at a great 
diſtance from us, and thereby in a manner 
quite out of the reach of our influence. Did 


the afeftions work with the fame energy 
towards perſons at a great diſtance from us, 
that 


they do towards intimate friends and 
dear relations, this would not only anſwer 
no end, but it would really make men very 
unhappy. Suppoſe, for inſtance, they were 
to be affected by the misfortunes, or fickneſs, 
or death, of abſolute in the ſame 


manner that they are by thoſe of their near 


relations; who are perhaps the defire of their 
eyes and the joy of their hearts, their ſtate 
muſt be very painful and miſerable indeed. 


with our ſatisfying the demands of the other ; 


- tended to give 


„ .Q a . 
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you 


Of the fu. 2 

e  - J 
portunity or capacity of doing good, a where . 4 
there are both, this would be inconve- | 
nient, and could be of no uſe. But & we 
ſee it is ordered, that the ardor af the at- 


Or 


moſt ardent, as incentives to action, the ob- 
jets of which are neareſt to us, and which 
lie within the narroweſt circle, yet, notwith- 
ſtanding their ardor, were not intended to be 


fo powerful as thoſe which are more calm, 


and have a more extended object. Love, for 
example, to our country, is a much more 
powerful, becauſe a more highly approved 
principle of action, than love to near rela- 
tions; and the preſent intereſt of the latter 
is to be neglected, when it is inconſiſtent 


and fo in a thouſand other caſes, the moſt 
ardent affection of the private kind was in- 


to a more public good. 
Thus, however ftrong the love of our coun- 


try may be in a generous and well diſpoſed 
perſon, yet if he, which, can indeed but very 
ſeldom happen, diſcernAh that ing is 
in his power, by which the human race may 
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and prevent its hurtful tendencies. And fo, Saws.” 
in numberlefs obvious infltances,. the faperior 10 5 
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ſuperior to all; and is ſeen, ina well GE 
poſed mind, to break through all oppoſition 
„ 
Thus Ibave gi a very general view 
of the natural —— 
which are planted in the heart. A calm de- 
liberate regard to our true perſonal intereſt, - 
having in its train all the particular private 
affections that either tend to preſerve and de- 
fend us from evil, or to procure us good and 
happineſs ; and, on the other hand, a calm 
diſpaſſionate regard to the good of others, 
having in its train the particular focial affec- | 
tions, which are all ſubordinate to it, and in- 
tended to be controled by it. Such are the 
love of our country, of our family, of our in- 
and all fuch affections, which were evidently 
intended to miniſter to the purpoſes of the, 
general calm and dif 1 


heart of | 
a man; 


the more we-ſhall be plea fed with it. And 
indeed, my principal view in giving you this 
detail oi the powers of the mind, and of the 
principles of action, is to lead you into an ad- 
mirdtion of our Maker's wiſdom and good- 
neſs. Theſe appear wonderful in the ftruc- 
ture of our bodies, and the ſeveral parts and 
members of them, and have been by many 
writers | bighly celebrated ; but furely they 
are not leſs difplayed in the frame and con- 
Mention of our minds, which is admirable ; | 


ſerved, Prov. xxv. 28. that be who Sd ws 
rule over bis own ſpirit, is like a city broken 
down and without walls ; a defenceleſs and de- 
formed ruin, in which it is affliction and diſ- 
treſs to make our abode. This is above all 
"things to be attended to; there is not one 
affection or defire which God hath planted in 
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SERMON 
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Marraw XVI. 26. 


For what is a man profited, if be i 
tbe whole world, —2 — | 


what 4 man give in exchange : | 
3 give an for hir 


* N treating of the powers and faculties of 
 ,* theoriginal excellency of it, I have di- 
and the affections. Theſe laſt were the fab- 
ject of the preceding diſcourſe, in which the 


nature 


have in view. This is what we call reaſon 
its power over the affeftions, it may be ob- 
ſerved, in the firſt place, that reaſon cannot 
produce any affection in the heart, but is only 
to direct and the affections it finds 
in us by our Maker. And if we were ſuppoſ- 
ed to be without them in our original frame, 
no reaſoning nor reflection could beget them; 
of whigh there needeth no other proof than 
this, that if they had not been planted in us by 
our Maker, we could not have had any idea of 
them at all, to reflect upon, or to be the ſub- 
ject of our reaſoning ; no more than one born 
blind could have the idea of light and colours, 
or one born deaf of ſounds or muſic. 
i » Reaſon canngt out to us 
an ae end. This is the buſineſs of the 
alfeftions or heart. Reaſon direfteth us to 
ſubordinate ends, which are the means of 
anſwering other ends; but the end which is 
ultimate, or which is the ſame thing, in which 
the mind reſts as what is defired for itſelf, 
—— 


why he ſhould labour for food and raiment, 
or any other valued acquiſition ; and immedi- 


ed. and which is a power quite diſtin from 
reaſon. * | 

Thirdly, It is the province of reaſon to 
miniſter to the affections, in directing to, and 
finding out means to ſerve thoſe particular 


This is the buſineſs of underſtanding or wiſ- 
dom. 


Fourthly, Reaſon hath a very material in- 
fluence upon the aſfections, in finding out and 
correcting the irregularities of them. For in- 
ſtance, if the defire of pleaſure, or the defire 
of gain, be vehement and exorbitant in the 
mind. fo that objects more excellent are ne- 
ected ; cool impartial reaſon upon * 
| ; SS 


ing 
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e 


and weak to anſwer the 


end of them in our frame, ate to be ſtrength- 
ened, . 


Zr 


fecble 


fl 
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Vor. I. 


* 
become too 


what is in our 


proper to confider here. In the holy ſcrip- 
tures we are affured, that for our works of 
good - will and charity we ſhall be rewarded, 
ad by the ſervice we do to others, ſhall be 
great gainers ourſelves at the laſt. Now, 
this feemeth to take off the intention from 


* - 


doing 


: 


2 . A14 | 3 
— ſor the fake of , ee. g. | 
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ſubſodt there will — of ſpeak- 
ing farther afterwards. 

Laſtly, It is the ptovinice of reafor to de- 
ment and the affeftions are often led fadly 
aſtraꝝ ; of which, all who attend to them- 


ſelves muſt have a painful experience. Why 
are we found averſc to what reaſon and na- 


every one of us be ſenfible of the influence 

- whichthinking cloſely;and communiog with 
aſbſtiog theſe, hath upon the affections. How 
averſion againſt certam objects hath been re. 
moved, or changed into the love of them; 
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condemn. Now, the power of the mind | 
Tpiritual ſenſe, which is indeed . 
. IU o« coding 
our paſt actions, as they have beer agreeable 
or difagrecable to it, we call conſcience. A 
power which is plainly peculiar to mankind, 
* all the orders of liſe which we meet 
in this world. For none of the brutal 
en r 
EEE 
_— by this power, than by any thing 
e blame ourſelves when we have 
committed errors im point of prudence, or in 
point of common decency, and the various 
forms of it; but we. feel and ſuſſer in quite 
another manner, when we have done a thing 
wrong and wicked, and have contracted any 


moral ſtain, by a tranſꝑreſſion of this law of 


our nature. On the ather hand, nothing 
r 
| N ni 
kind, a well-difpoſed mind 

preferred to all other joys. 
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nature with them, is poſſeſſed of them him- 

{elf in the moſt perfect poſſible degree. As » 
we cannot but ſee an excellence and per- 
| other being, that we have any idea of ; owe 


1 4 * 
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* 8 — divine perſectiuna. 
3 to ſuppoſe that the ſupreme being 


grin hs mh ie pes 


diſcerned no difference between good and 
el; weſt conſider him as a being moſt 
and in whom infinite power and 
would be indeed moſt formi- 
Sabi has not at all excellent or lovely. We 
muſt dhreſore reſt in it, that God hath this 
of good and evil in him in the 
2 perſect manner ; that the former is 
bu peer and the lat- 
ter diſpleafing. ' We cannot help concluding 
the fame thing, from the joy and other ad- 
vantages which he hath annexed to the prac- | 
tice of virtue by our original conſtitution, and 
that he hath made vice in ſo many reſpects 
Its own puniſhment. 2 8 
sener 


- which, without exception in one fingle in- 


| Nance, every individual, without reſpect of 


r 
and bear bis owe barthen ; and therefore ye 


cometh « ſeaſon, in which this ſhall be the 


| 


yore 


The abſolute authority of conſcience is to 
be very particularly noticed. It doth not ad- 


| loſs of eſtate, M of 
life, it demandeth obedience at all adventures; 
and knows no compliance with evil in any 
heart, and in a Tight diſciplined mind holds 
it unrivalled.” It is really very pleafing to bb - 
ſerve: the power of it, as it hath appeared-in © —- 
many inſtances, baffling the power 
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formidable tyrants, unmoved at all theis... | 
threats, at all their tortures. ' The prada r. 
hofts, 4 

and 
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r thine 
But i not, beit — 9 4 
i iniuge which thou haſt et 1p. And a fpirit 
no leſs heroic hath been ſerm in innumerable 
Pr of no con- | 
tro}; The. rights of m my be violated by the 
gratification of evil uſts, and the power of it 
may he weakened, or in a manner-deſtroyed 
| but where it is in its natural and — 
firength, and bolds it proper ſtitioti, it's au- 
thority is abſolute ; ãhd it Yeſcends moſt mi- 
_ © . Jptcly to all things which” come under che 
_ *, motionief right and wrong. If we attend to R- 
| {-e ſhall fee that moſt things which come un- 
der the notion of evil, and which are dif- 
agreeable and offenſve to our ſpiritual ſenſes, 
are what are hurtful to our neighbour ; and 
thoſe things which are approved and lovely, 
213 grod of others : And indeed the 
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ſciepce may ſometimes quite wrong; it 
| = may coodemo whatfis innocent, it may ap- 
| prove whit is culpeble; to theſe miſtakes we 
owe all ſuperſtition, and all the cvils which 
are in it's train; to theſe we owe narrowneſs of 
mind in feligion, and that ſcrupulofity which | 
i often painful, and not arne: 
to men; and to theſe 


7 * | 


ther lth pai they cam take, 3 ep 
miſtakes, 


: Joſs, or are led into i 
furely thoſe will not be imputed to them as 
guilt; their ſincerity will be accepted. other- | 
D his heart before 
upon ſuppoſition of infallibility of 
Judgment, which is a thing np man can pre- 
tend to. 
pon the whole, we ſee what proviſion the 
„ qe The whole 
Kain of the private affeftions are intended to 
| Ve under the control of a deliberate regard to 
our own intereſt and happineſs. The whole 
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the check and direction gf a calm delibenites. XL. 
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of an higher ſtation preſerved. Fi this 
ſtrength ; L 
| ſyſtem is beautiful, and cn 


* 
ſerved. It will be fo without our entering 
inquiries what 
that end is ; for by doing what is right, * 
ſhall moſt aſſuredly attain to it. 142 
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ern 
. been i; namely, that of thoſe aſſections 
which God hath planted in the heart, even 
- Intheit beſt and moſt perfect ate, ſorne have 
a tendency direftly oppoſite to others, and 
points to ends directly oppoſite to one an- 
ether. For example, in many inſtances ſelſ- 
3 bye diaws one way, and an aſſectionate re- 
1 ud to the good of others, juſt the oppoſite ; 
A direfly as two antagonift muſcles in the hu- 


Now, what is to be done in this caſe ? . Our 
conſtitution we cannot alter. Theſe different 
tendencies of felf-love and conſcience, we 
cannot poffibly reconcile ; and could the au- 
thor of nature intend that there ſhould be an | 
everlaſting contradiction between thoſe prin- | 


: ciples which are moſt i t and eſſential 
in bur frame? Here it ſeemeth indeed that 
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frame. And it 


intention to leave nature intirely to the prin- 
ciples with which he originally endowed it, 


without any interpoſition of his own ; for, s 


that caſe, it muſt indeed appear 

work. Accordingly, itſe 

to hope for ſuch an interpoſition, by which 
thoſe who followed the dictates of con- 
ſcience, at any expence, ſhall have their 
wrongs redreſſed, and their loſſes compen- 
fated. Revelation aſſures us of this; and 


righteous ſhall be vindicated and made happy. 
So that whatever a perſon may ſuffer in com- 
pliance with the dictates of conſcience, he 
ſhall not be a final loſer, but indeed a great 
gainer. By this appointment, the private; 
and which are called the ſelfiſh affections, are 
brought over to the fide of conſcience, and 


clination go harmonionſly on; which it is 
Plain, without ſuch an interpoſition, they 
would not do. Without it, we would be of 


ſuch a make, that the higheſt principle in 


our conſtitution would purſue meaſures that 
might cut off intirely our exiſtence ; and the 
higheſt excellency in our frame become the 
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points out a future judgment, in which the 


become of it's party; and conſcience and in- 
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| want e db auteratun; 
from this ſlate of . 


things, highly probable, that it was not his ! 


many have given up life 
rather than do violence to the rights of con- 
ſcience, we muſt believe that there is another 
ate, and another world, where all, which at 
preſent appears imperfect in the divine ad- 
munaſtration, ſhall be ſet right, to the full 
ſatisfaction of the whole intellectual and mo- 
ral creation. 


. SERMON 


SER MON XI. 


Of the Loſs of the Soul, and the dread- 
ful torments which it may ſuffer in 
a future ſtate. 


MaTTarEwW XVI. 26. 


For what is a man profited, if be ſhall gain 
the whole world, and loſe bis own Soul ? 


what ſhall a man give in exchange for 
Soul ? 


N fome former diſcourſes I gave you 
ſhort 
faculties of the human 
deſign of which was to ſhew 
of them, and how much our happineſs and 
enjoyment muſt have been intended 
author of our * * But ĩt 
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foul ; the chief 
the 


repreſentation of the powers and 


* 
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e 
Suns. likewiſe render us obnoxious to great miſery. 
M. We ſec from our bleſſed Saviour's 
Wo in the text, that the foul may be loſt. The 
meaning of this is not, that it ſhall be loſt 
to exiſtence; for we have reaſon from the 
light of nature to believe, and it is fully de- 
clared in the Holy Scriptures, that the fouls 
of the bad, as well as the good, ſhall ſubſiſt 
- after death; and that, in another ſtate, both 
good and bad ſhall receive from the judge of 
all the earth to their works. But 
though the immortal ſpirit cannot be loſt to 
exiſtence, it may be loſt intirely to happineſs; 
it may ſuffer ſo much miſery, that being may 
become a moſt grievous burthen; And this 
is no doubt what our Saviour intended. The 
foul is indeed loſt, when, under the power of 
evil diſpoſitions, and in a corrupted and hate- 
ful moral ſtate, it goeth into the other world, 
the object of divine diſpleaſure and indigna- 
tion, and with its and affections fo 
that inſtead of being ſources of joy 
and blifs, they become incxhauſtible ſprings 
of forrow and woe. Now, here we may dif- 
tinctly conſider, Firſt, the miſery which muſt 
ſpring from a conſciouſneſs of bad affections 
. what may be 
wrath of God. 
| "Thegin with te fr of th, which, by 
| what 


a 


from the 
God hath 
and beauty affections and 
there is in evil evil actions, 


7 
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pollution in them which maketh a man vile 
in bis own fight, and to himſelf abominable, 
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— faithful teſtimony. 

ſeen to recover it's ſenfibility 1 
this life, in ſome of the — 


© And what muſt a man's ſtate 
En — 
ject vile in his own eyes; vile in the eyes of 
all others? Here it is to be carefully attend- 
* that though the original ſenſe of right 
83 1 the ſame in all 
= ay 
rr 
degree of pleaſure or pain it yields, and in the 
moral taſte, with reſpect to the delicacy of 
.. ©» he face 0p 
concerning thi i 
2 g things as good and evil in ge- 
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madverfion ; while behold or reflect 
upon the ſame actions with pain and horror. 
Juſt as ſome perſons paſs over, with very little 
notice, the beauties or defefts in works of - 
the ſtatuary or painter, while perſons of taſte 
| and diſcernment ſhall be much aſſected by 
them. - This variety, in the degrees of moral 

taſte and diſcernment, may be owing to diffe- 
rent cauſes ; to the original make and frame, 
or to education, to cuſtom and habit, and 
othets like theſe. But, however, when we 
judge of the high delight which ſpringeth 
from a right moral temper, and 4 virtuous 
conduct of life, we muſt attend to what the 
moſt exquiſite rellite 409 "he 
taſte of them : And when we attend 
to the pains which ariſe from a conſciouſneſs 
of a bad moral ſtate, and of a polluted and 
guilty life, we muſt confider what that pain 
ſhall be in a ftate of the greateſt ſenſibility. 
This is the way to judge aright. And furely 
there is reaſon to believe that in the life to 
come, as „ CO. 
and moſt delicate reliſh of the joys of 
> Ow 
ſenſe of the pain of theirs. This is a pro- 
ſpect really moſt alarming; I think, I may 
fay, of all things, moſt alarming. How ex- 
ering 0e hs yarns er. 2 gun 
Q 4 ſcience 


232 


Sens, ſcience been to ſome perſous even in this 
ns Have they got riſen to the very dit- 
wry— tration of 


| a condemning conſcience, when he ſpeaks 


Of the Lo 


? Human nature cannot 
in .this world appear fo deplorable in any, 
other inſtance. 

Now, from what may be ap- 


n the very 
ſenſe of deformity and vileneſs may ariſe to 
ſuch a degree, as to make exiſtence an object 
of horror to a man. And it is fit to conſider 
this in the firſt place, as it is the foundation 
of all the reſt : For could a perſon be pleaſed 
with, and fatisfied in himſelf, and diſcern an 
excellency and beauty in his own ftate, it 

may be truly faid, that nothing external 'to 
him could make him altogether miſerable; he 
might endure moſt grievous pains ; but ſtil 
he would have in himſelf fome conſolation. 
But when a perſon muſt continually loath 
himſelf, and when thoſe very original powers 
by which he was made capable of high felicity, 
become the means and engines of torment to 
him, how miſerable muſt he be? Our bleſſed 
Saviour ĩs by moſt interpreters thought to mean 
of 
the worm that dieth noc: And a dreadful in- 
mate it is, as always preying on the vitals. 
ene 
this head, that our imaginations, our ſenſi- 
bility, diſcernment, and taſte in theſe matters, 
are not in our power. That imagination often 


when conſcience 
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of the Soul, 233: 
1 
world, is what we fadly experience. _ That 

the ſorrows of it are not to be 
controled by the meer command.gf our will, 
we know ; but we alſo know tha it is in the 
power of our Maker ; and if in righteous judg- 
ment he ſhall uſe it as a means of, | 
the gun. who can ſay to what a degree of 
may be raiſed, and what pain it 
may give? 1 
flections upon one ſingle unworthy action have 


given them ſuch pain. that they have become 
im 


of life ; and have become their own 
executioners : But what muſt be the caſe, 
repreſenteth a long train of 
criminal actions, a courſe of evil doing? When 
this is the caſe, had a man no creature in the 
univerſe to compare himſelf with, he muſt "2 
find himſelf in great miſery. But the matter 
will appear to be heightened, when we con- 
fider, that it does not ſeem conceivable that 

men ſhould have ſuch a ſenſe of moral defor- 

mity, but they muſt at the ſame time have a 

ſenſibility of moral beauty and 

excellence : And we may, I think, conceive 

ſuch a ſenſibility, when the mind is in a very 
corrupted ſtate, without any love of it. For 
a capacity of beholding the glory, and of ima- 
gining the dignity and excellence of virtue, is 
a very different thing from a cordial attach- 
ment 
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nt to it. Nor is there any thing more 


1 
D. worth, when they 


common than for men to be under a neceſ- 


have no i to imitate it, and indeed 
are in their hi averſe to it; rather ene- 
mies than friends to the character. Now, if 


in compariſon with thoſe, who, in all the 
are ſhining as 
ſo many ftars, as the ſcriptures ſpeak, for 


luftre of holineſs and 


| ever and ever; the objects of their envy, per- 


haps of their hatred ? well know- 
ing, that this vaſt and everlaſting difference 
between them is owing to them- 


For they cannot ſay, but what theſe actually 


are, they might have been. And ſhould we, 
befides all this, ſuppoſe the foul to be full of 
paſſions that never were reftrained, never diſ- 
ciplined in this world, and that now admit of 
no reſtraint, but rage as ſo many furies ; what 
mutt the ſtate of the mind be? It hath been 
of animal nature, and 
the love of ſenſual pleaſure, might continue 
in the ſoul after its ion from the body. 
For this they have given reaſons, which to 


mented with | 
gratified, how miſcrable the ſtate of it! Up- 

upon the wicked, but that 
and affections of 


as finding in himſelf an hell ſtill deeper | 

more miſerable than that. 2 
way of expfeffing it, that our greateſt miſc- 
e and no- 
g can make us ſo unhappy as we make 
ourſelves. Thus what is originally the no- 
dleſt work of God in this world, gay be ren- © 
I eat a 2 
what was capable of the higheſt kind of hap- 
pineſs be ſubjeed to the greateſt miſery. 1 
rr 
is nothing romantic, and nothing but 


But, 


tion, as reaſonable and moral agents. 
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what may be dreaded as the e of the juſt 

and 3 of the ſupreme 

ruler. It doth indeed appeat, from what 
hath been faid, that if an awakened and con- 
demning conſcience is left to itſelf, it may, 
without. any other cauſe, make the ſtate ex- 
treambly wretched. However, no man from 
any principles of reaſon can juſtly infer that 
there ſhall be no other puniſhment ; and it 
is certain, the Holy Scriptures repreſent to 
1 us, in the ſtrongeſt terms, puniſhment of an- 
8 _ other nature; namely, ſtrokes inflicted by the 
Divine hand, under the notion of 
Thus our bleſſed Saviour as he of a 
worm that ſhall not die, fo likewiſe, of @ fire 
that ſhall not be quenched. And in the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus, repreſents 
the rich man as being in torments in bell, and 


= SS aber Made: And the apoſtle 
1 Pan ſpeaketh of indignation and wrath, tribu- 
| + dation, and anguiſh, in reſerve for every foul of 
® max who dafh evil. He ſpeaketh alſo, Theſſ. 
3.7. of the Lord Jus being revealed from 
leuven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
to take vengeance on them who have not known 
Gad, or obeyed the Goſpel of our Lord Teſs 
Chrift ; who, faith he, ſbail be puniſhed with 
everlaſting deflruttion from the preſence of the 
Lord and the glory of bis power. And we read 


"9 | 
_—- - But, in the next place, we, are to conſider 
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may be ſure, that this 
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in RE. xxi. 3. of thoſe, who are condemned; Suns 
being caſt into 4 lade burning with fire and Ih," ' 
brimflone, which is the ſecond death ; and xh 

and zoth verſe, of their being tormented day 
and night for ever and ever. I believe it is 


M that theſe repreſentations 
We all underſtand the repre- 


ns fie Hs. co | 
as of this kind. And whenever we read of 

walls of jaſper, and gates of pearl, and ſtreets 
of gold, we make no difficulty of ſuch mat- 
ters, conſidering them as figurative repreſen- 
E 
the heavenly ſtate hath no ſort of connection 
with gold or precious ſtones. And for the 
ſame reaſon we may conſider lakes of fire and 
brimſtone, as figures repreſenting the great 
ſufferings of thoſe who are condemned to that 
ſtate. But it is certain, that the general in- 
tention of all theſe repreſentations is, to 
ſhew us that poſitive puniſhment will, by the 
fupreme ruler, be inflicted upon the ungodly 
as an expreſſion of his diſpleaſure ; and we 
will be di- 
rected by the wiſdom and juſtice of God, fo 
as to anſwer the great ends and deſigns of his 
moral adminiſtration. But how far they may 
be carried, and how ſevere they may be, who 
can take upon him particularly to declare? it 


15 @ fear ful thing to fall into the hands. of the 
3 d 
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* Raman: Sving God His power is Almighty, and done 
. can deliver out of his hand. It is one of the 
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graveſt and moſt weighty confiderations which 
can offer irfelf to the human mind, that the 
ſcriptyres never repreſent any end of thoſe 
puniſhments. But that the of the 
from the wicked ſhall be everlaſt- 
ing. Now, the deſign of all theſe ſtrong ex- 
is plainly to impreſs our minds deep- 

with a ſenſe of the infinite danger there is 
in a wicked and unrighteous courſe of life. 
It is an i obſervation which hath 
| been made by ſome perſons upon this argu- 
ment, that theſe terrible objects are viewed 
by us at a diftance ; and that the reality in 
them ſhall be as great as our preſent views | 
and j lead us to apprehend. We 
know that objects, ſeen by the bodily eye at 
a great diſtance, appear far leſs than they 
really are ; and therefore if we would judge 
rightly concerning the true dimenfions of ſuch 
objefts, we muſt ſuppoſe them a vaſt deal 
larger in their dimenſions than they appear 
to us; conſequently, that any one at the 
place where they are, or in a place as diſtant 
from us, who would hold up to us a land- 
ſcape or of what they really 
were, muſt draw it much larger than the 
objects themſelves; and yet they would be 
nothing at all larger in their appearance to 


us, 


awful ſenſe of that ſtate of puniſhmene which 
i in reſerve for the finally wicked and impe- 
But while we are ſpeaking of the Divine 
diſpleaſure and indignation, it cannot but oc- 
mag this itſelf maſt be 
grievous puniſhment. To be the object of 
God's difpleaſure and averſion, muſt to every 
one who, can think, appear a moſt 
If'o be beloved of God is the moſt 
folid and ſubſtantial honour ; to be an object 
of averſion and abhorrence to him muſt be 
the greateſt infamy : and furely, they who 
are the objects of his averſion, maſt be the = 


whore thus caſt out of the Divine preſence 
and favour, it will appear that the enmity 
muſt be mutual. Any being which is an 
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the whole, however. we. may de led. 
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great diſtinction between them; and men 
all be rewarded acconding to their works. 
— racherh. in the arll-innt- 
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| is under the direction of the moſt 
dom, equity, and goodneſs ; and that there- 
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9181 That the nd 
which miniſtreth rewards and puni 


a wid 


fore the adminiſtration muſt approve itſelf to 
the whole intellectual creation. We may err 


| that throne but what is perfectiy agreeable to 


ticularly, as all puniſhmen 


truth, to what is fit and right. And par- 
t is ſcrtled by this 
perfect wiſdom and equity, both with reſpect 


Having thus you 
meant by the loſs of the foul, I ſhould, in 


the next Muſtrate that which our Sa- 
viour that it can be no to a 


man, to gain the whole world, if be ſhould 
loſe his own foul. But this is an argument 
I mauſt defer to ſome other occafion, and thall - 
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4 a It is Wich fore: — Sane 
the are turned to ĩt 3 they: gladly -pact: 1 
Y le. Who can take pleaſure in the view Wrwwest b 
_ of human nature in _ 
1. meditating the terrors of God, 
bags on wen > — 
— to give liſe and ſpirit in 
— what is amiſs, and in the dil - 


performance fo that we 
2393 I have en- 
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ys NE 
cuts to the mind upon this occaſion, 1 
ity it is that a creature ſo excellent 
homan ou, and capable of och bis, hold 
| become fo miſerable ; what pity - 
=p Ad come MRS. be — 
, any - 

there i nothing that I know to f 
K R 2 that 


'byinibilifer iregowcrt, muſt als. be. fol. 
w m 
— —— And here 


cum reit in. But let us not 


berauſe he made us of ſuch a 


muſt ; God. 
. But 
— — 


and entice. — 


a herb eee 3 3 
| — — farth death. 
Pes i rz. It is from — 
chiice-thar'the evil and 


be a freedom of choice at all, men muſt have 


and good. 

chooſing both evil 

ret = it had been better that ſuch 
which 

TEES 

— 2 4 

very 


elſe it 

the mind muſt reſt; 2 
mi of moral evil, 

our own minds as the author 2 
unn. kind of beings 


of creatures had not been made. 


tionally, be put, why was there any work of 


creation at all? And upon this ſappoſition of 
no creation, there could have been no exer- | 
tion of the infinite power and goodneſs of God. 


Thus it is plain, that if we purſue ſuch in- 


quiries, and give an uneaſy and diſcontenteil 
ſpirit full way; it will lead us into all ablur- 


dities. But theſe matters, comparatiyely, we 


have nothing to do with. The world is made 


by the power and wiſdom of God ſuch as it is; 
the frame and conftitutionof it will not change 
into a conformity to our defires, We may 


R 3 torment 


reſpect to all created moral agents whatſvever. . 
If none of theſe had exifted, nor any thing in 


* 
= 


l 


* 
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well as wiſdom and power, that we cannot 
but believe that the author had a moſt excel- 


Jent and worthy defign in the glorious work : 


And with respect to every individual, the 


great queſtion is this, whether happineſs is not 
brought within his reach ? Whether he hath 
not all needful encouragement, and the moſt 
rational hopes given him, in purſuing after 
it ? If he hath, then let all thoſe melancholy 
moving ſentiments concerning the miſery 
into which bad men fall, be im as in- 
centives to turn from their path, and to apply 
to thoſe labours and that courſe of life, by 
which high and eternal happineſs will be en- 
| ſured. This is the proper uſe to be made of 
our perplexity ; and in this manner we may 
become affured, . 
na, I would make from what 
hath been faid upon the ſubject is this. We 
fee that the happineſs of the righteous is to 
ſpring immediately from the ſtate and temper 
ef theirown minds; and fo is the miſery of 
the wicked ; it ſpringeth principally from 
their bad and corrupted moral ſtate. — 
nal things are but of ſecondary c onſideration 

| | in 


— torment ourſeives with vain wiſhes and im- 
0. ginations, but the ſtate und condition of 
_ "-WyVthings will continue what it is ; and indeed, 
weke ini fuch charafters of goodneſs, az 


* . 
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tn this pen — 

how vain all dependence upon external 1 IE 
2s mals es.” And bow mv; 

ſerably abſurd it muſt be, at the I 
of death, to rely upon ſuch things: as theſe; 
be they what they will, can they alter-the 
ſtate of the mind? Can they inſuſa good af- 
fetions ? Can they give the new heart and 


the right ſpirit ? Can they render a perſon F 4 


lovely in the eye of his Maker, or tun away 
cannot be a more pernicious deluſion, than 
to aſcribe to ſuch external rites an efficacy, 
as inſeparable from them. I hope we have 
not ſo -learned Chriſt: And that we are well 
inſtructed that a right temper and ſtate of the . - 
mind is all in all. But as many, in the follyand 
weakneſs of ſuperſtition, are betrayed into an 
abſurd upon external rites and ce- 
remonies on the of death ; ſo itis to 
be feared, that a dependence upon a late, per- 
haps, a death-bed repentance, is a ſnare to 
not a few; who put off that great and nete 
fary work of repentance to the laſt. E we 
| . 
and life; if we may judge from the effects of 

repentance upon a fick-bed, in who 
have been reftored to health, we have little 
— reaſon 


T 
wy > 


REES. regfar to-believe it wil} be available. O ! how 
"Ns. rf a ſudden emotion, 

©” aiiiliey, from. s fixed and ſettled right tem- | 
EEE in which 
l neſs, have been ſtrengthened and confirmed? 
In which the whole foul may be faid to be 


* - 


: 


rene 


e Saviour's doctrine in 
I III. Dr 
4 | own foul ; — 
1 himſelf open to the miſery which 1 had OC- 


as the only thing ſubſtantial, and look 
| 3 are called the riches of the mind 
as phantaſtical and of no value. Such things 
are neglected intircly, and if what concerneth 
the external ſtate be taken care of and built 
up, no matter if the foul goes to ruin. 
I f it be thus, it can never be unſeaſonable 
to diſcourſe upon this moſt intereſting argu- 
ment; not indeed by vain declamations upon 


3 Or as if an 


bofe bis own ſoul, he muſt be an infinite loſer. 


' ſtate which is 


_ * doubtedly true, that thoſe joys and that hap- 


n 
and unworthy 


fortune in the world, — 
able thing, capable of being improved to ex- 
cellent purpoſes, and did not give muck joy 
tions are againſt truth and nature, and can 


make no impreffion. Let all the value be fet 


upon wealth and temporal poſſefions which 
ought to be fet upon them, as 
much to the convenience, comfort, and plea- 
fure of life ; as ſupporting decency and dig- 
nity in it, as attended with an importance 
and weight, by which a wiſe man may do 
much ſervice to others, and find much plea- 


fare arifing to himſelf ; and by which he hath 
- ome ſecurity and defence from the evils and 


to which deep penury is liable. I 
fay, let all the value which nature teacheth 
us to ſet upon temporal acquiſitions, be ſet 
upon them; ſtill it will appear a moſt juſt 
maxim that ſhould a man gam the world and 


This is really the cafe, even ſuppoſe there 
were no exquiſite pains and ſufferings in that 
by the loſ of the 
foul, and if we take nothing into the account 
but the loſs of the riches of the mind, and 
the pleaſures annexed to them. For it is un- 


pines 


of the cares or labogrs ofa - HL. 
ah und plant] 


- - oct off from the former, and depends 
| - lol. -» This may perhaps appear to many a 

_ paradox and incredible, but ſuch as have ex- 
- pentience know the truth of it. Thou baft put 
- _ -« more gladuef into ary beart, faith the Pfſalmiſt, 
” - thai they when their corn and their wine moſt 
—__ enter Yet it may be difficult to prove it 
to as have made no trial, and muſt 
atleaſt, do judge, according to the ſen- 
they now have, and not according to 


and 


| to think calmly and deliberately, they might 

ſee reaſom to conclude againſt the language 
of their preſent ſenſations. They have the 
ment. to the ſuperior excellency of the plea- 
. fares of the mind in the practice of virtue and 
that have gone before them, and of all the 


Sood and worthy who are their co-tempo- 
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* 
ravies. This is a mütter in "1s NN 
terms declared by the ſeryants of G e 
Holy Seriptures; — 
the writings of the wiſeſt ancients, W e 
their foundations in reaſun and nature, and | 
— 2G WS” 
to be clearly demonſtrable from dhe nature 
of things ; for that the'objeAts of that def 
which is annexed to righteouſneſs of heart | 
and life, are of the moſt excellent kind, does | 
not ſeem to admit of any doubt: HM 
. NC 
which is originally fixed in "every 
man's heart, by which he may be enabled to. 
judge in ſuch matters; and conſtantly . 
poſe ſuch a ſtandard by which we are" e 
hath no-rule or ſtandard by which to judge 
of excellency and beauty in the various ob- 
jects with which he is converſant?” "Who" 
will not acknowledge that there is e 
excellency in an hero action in the field, 
than in furniſhing out a luxurious table, 
in all the variety and pride of it? Who will 
not acknowledge that there is more excel- 
lency in prudence and wiſdom, than in mere 
animal ftrength ? Who will not own that / 
there is more excellency in the improving. 
converſation of knowing intimate friends, - 
than in the tumultuous uproar of the de- 
bauched and licentious? Or, who will not 
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ame. profeſs to know the difference between great- 
0. nels of mind and dignity of ſentiment, and 
rr If then the objedts of that 


| . | 


malt be, if it could reliſh. To take the moſt 
fignal inftance of all for the illuſtration of 
this; a man who hath no taſte for moral ex- 
cellency, can have no joy in the contempla- 
tion of his Maker. Yet, upon the princi- 
ples now mentioned, he may demonſtrate to 
give the higheſt joy to ſuch as can diſcern the 
excellency of it; and that what the ſcrip- 

tures 


— is perfectly eee I, k 
of all, who ſpeak from experience, to the 
truth of what I am now and 
have from the nature of things and the frame 
of the human mind, what may be called de- 
monftration of this truth; ſo we have a moſt 
affecting proof of it, when we turn - our - 
thoughts to the order of beings above us; to 
thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which are far 
us in power, and 
all which the children of this world, and who 
go on in darkneſs, moſt admire. It would 
be diſtreſs to them, no doubt, to be thruſt 
down into a ſtate like ours. Yet their hap- 
pineſs is far ſuperior to what we can boaſt 
of. And what ſhall we ſay more? Is there 
any happineſs like to that of the ſupreme 
mind ? Surely, this is far removed from all | 


to 
and bleſſedneſs. 


they can, and ſhine in all the richeſt gems ; 
let their dependents be in the greateſt num- 


their ſtate, ; and all things proſper with them. 
I Let 


2 — what is not. $a an 
rich is in itſelf lefs excellent, 
equal in value to what is more excellent. A 
mano himfelf, very juſtly and truly, 
— —— — 
yerin that Fſhould not be fo happy, as I may 
ein-the fruition of thoſe pleaſures which 
5 —— wing, and that paeaciſe which 
my: maker hath for me within ; and | 
if theſe ae the words of truth and ſoberneſs, 


my we ſeriouſly attend to them, and let no 


en whitherſoever we go, they attend us, 
1 I in 


Y * 
change 


— 


a the 


Untoward accidents, the beef ES 
or time, may deprive us of them we; may 
fruition of them ; and all our joys may. be 
turned to ſorrow ; all our triumphans hopes 


or happineſs in itſelf. Thus it appears,, that 
excellent, the moſt our own, and ever er 
dure; ſo, upon a corhpariſon, are they far 
preferable to all other joys, cv n upon ſuppo- 


fition, that the 8 
F the laſs of it, and at the | 
anguiſh in it. In one word, 
228 


the happineſs of 


with judgment or 


nothing of that kind we can c - 


* 


of things, and / 


Kato 


\ 


* 2 
as +4 


» -ay 


«the more we think Sic: the more we ſhall 
| be convinced that it is fo, in the general ſtate 
of things, and if we ſhall ſappoſe the good 
and the bad liable to the common ca- 
— Snnities of human life. If the queſtion is 
put, what way ſhall I take to make myſelf 
_ the moſt happy man I can be in this world, 


ftronger light, when it is confidered what is 
meant by the % of the foul, and what pains 
and ſorrows attend this pexdition. Theſe I 
have endeavoured in fome meafure to lay be- 
fore you, in my laſt diſcourſe upon this ſub- 
39 The foul is not loft ꝓ— 


„ee. giveth, by which ape | 
3 becometh 


- 


naltjes, whiich infinite wiſdom ſhall fee fit to I 
ſc-iptures fix neither limit, nor end. And if 
fions, the. whole world, were it pollible, it 


perhaps deep and laſting ; but the flate of 
ſented as unmixed with joy. Defire wis never - 
fatiafied upon earth, defire of what might 
render being happy: but being itſelf becometh; = 
in a ſtate of perdition, an intolerable burthen. 
Is this the ftate in which the potſefſion of all - 
the world, were it poſſible to gain it, hall 
leadeth men ? Surely, then, that willow is 

But hitherto I have conſidered the whole of 
a man's poſſible acquiſitions, were they all 
the world, * 
| 2 ditiott 


\ 


I n 
"i 2 dion ITY 1 a — — 
» 1 * in the whole world and loſe his +1 
an unſpeakable loſer, "Bur 

: # Adore ſpeaking, the 
nexjon of eſe jor with thoſe whith wene 
8 before, leadeth us to confider the ac 
af the world 3s what is the cauſe of Me lot; 
'. of the four. 1 ee 
for' ber will ſave bis life, ſhell hſe it ; and 
5 e , ſhall fad 
3 Now the meaning of this plainly is, that 
1 ba fave his life, by by renouncing 
my. cauſe, thall Toſe that e which is of the 
1 a, peer: will lac ba Ek, 
2% 5 N and in ſupport and de- 
Ns fence d of my cauſe, the fame ſhall find e in 
the hig heft cerfedtioa of is. Seving Ve then, 


TY In "© We ie he 5 of Mag  nobler | 


= + 4. os 


&, than that which is mortal. And lofing 


mortal Be in acting a tight part, is thecauſe 
| of finding © gd args And then im- 
© 25 Ir bat is 4 man profited 
| dll gain the whale world, and hoſe bis own 
255 Intimating that it is ſuch a of 
| the world, as cableth” the loss Fthe foul; 

dining It by givin ving up the cauſe of truth and 
3 ol G god; or gaining it by unrighteous methods, 
 i& -which, will bring men to the ſame miſerable 
_ e of the p Mate. Gaining it, I fay, 
: * | —— 
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intereſts : Perſecution even to the dezth, © 
ill aſage in all reſpeRts, was like to 8 
lot: And if indeed their hearts were {ct upon 
tate and a fortune in this World, 
it was extreme folly for them e the | 
character of diſciples of Chriſt. All 
Se 
in doing ſo they would act a wile part, 


2 world, at the expence of 1o- 
their ſouls, But into this ſtreight men are 


Theſe muſt end in the lof 
and ſhew that the gaining = for- 


2 and indeed ſuch ſpeak the fache 


83 * 


e 


dan the rights of conſcience, and than Tife 


teſtimony of their own conſciences, and con- 


filtendly with the performance of all their du- 
ties to God and men Are hot honeft labour 


eee 
to prof- 


virtue. Ir is indeed juſt 
1 be right hand of wiſdom ts 
To Kr n band, riches and honour. 


Ee then, whim we tn 


to form g judgment by comparing temporal 
8 and how 


=== 


EPS fa: e the Ui at 
* © Et _ 
— any acquilitions 2 man t gain, over 

above what be may make in the ways of wif- 


a 


was the lot of the firſt diſciples of Chriſt; yet 
of that honeft and ſafe poverty, by which the 

life of his ſoul would be cnfured ; and would 
| pronounce him a fool, if he purſued after the 
world, and wealth, and greatneſs in it, at the 
hazard of his foul. Much more abſurd the 
part, if he riſques this hazard. merely for 
it muſt appear to be tedious to you to ĩnſiſt = 
much upon an argument ſo plain and obvious, 4 


| ae, TL A fu i TERS 


E in u, wl the more i. 


. Be Mnftuence upon mankind ; and this 

the” Wt"relſetion T'fhill make upon the 
"Do. we not” "re with what” cager- 
ie "after a: in this 
3 to the” thanifeſt hazard of their im- 
mortal 
ind fo- far as they can with 
hbbtnen laws,” going on, heedlefs of right and 
wrong, of honourable or baſe ; thinking all 


7? forme in the worſt methods, 
impunity from 


| pension. as is a check upon 
R's» plain rotation of the r 
rightevaſnefs ; but, however, Mammom is the 
r 
g in their power is ſacrificed. 
8 
cd; and from their temper, their converſa- 
tion, and the ftrain of their conduct, one 
edald not imagine that they had the'leaſt no- 
tion of "any ftate of exiſtence different from 
this. Such negligence of the ſoul and its in- 
tereſts will prove as fatal as the 
groffeſt deviations from the laws of righte- 


_ 


e, 
* ties be ſo great; or 
moe in a fn — 
But Sack, « courſe of 1 will be- a 
. the hofs of the foul. 7 
"Where the vie of ee 
fam an) the Foernment — 
ſublme and holy, is babiſhed. - Thevitis | 
and ends of aRion, the labours and the gnjey- 
ments of life, are all of a piece, all a 
ing; there is no taſte for 
cellent ; no aſpiring of the foul after them. 
the outer darkneſs fo often of by our 
Saviour: There is no fitneſs for the heaven- 
ly world ; there can be no title to it. For 


theſe reaſons it will appear perfeftly juſt, 
that our Saviour hath made the ſpirit of "the 


| world the ſtanding and diſtinguiſhing charac- 


ter of thoſe, who are utterly alicnated from 
his 


religion, and who have no portion in him. 
It is the character of his diſciples that they 
are nof of the world, even as be was not of it - 
r 
poor in ſpirit ; they are —— 
they had little in this world; little or nothing 
todo with it; their great riches ate in the 


mind, in the acquiſitions of virtue, and a 
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V 
| Sens. teſts ao reliſh foe rhe pleaſarce of the world 
. whether by purſuing the word 
ERR of -copſrieace, and violating 


the laws of ri or at the expence 
of tvglefting the culture of the foul intirely, 
_ f©-that ie becometh incapable of that happi- 
na which: is intended for the children of 
inn: whether by the one or the other, 
men doſe fheiy ſouls, what doth it profit them 
 ifthey ſhould gain the whole world ? As hath 
dean-faid, how wonderful is it, that a mat- 
ter ſo plain and ſo intereſting ſhould have ſo 
batle : influence upon mankind ; and that ſo 
man ate ſeen to 28 a part fo little ſuitable 
t their frame as moral agents, as creatures 
accountable to God, and formed for an eter- 
| hal duration of being; in which it ſhall be 


IN to take faſt hold of 
| — — Ak hatin 


— 


are ſenfible ; how natural is it that we ſhould 
labour to abſtract the mind from ſenſible ob- 
jects; that we ſhould check our firong incli- 
nations to them; that we ſhould, „ 
| quentiy 


. da upon - - 
B 
2 
— ; that. _— 
| Qt of whas - — += xt 
E 
jedi which become vs as rcaſbnable creatures, 
ande- when our preſent ſtate cometh to 
= penal bre to be inhabitants in the world of 
ſpities In- reality, ſenſe has much too great 
a power ot us; and it prevaileth at the ex- 
peer of an unnatural deprefiion of the power 
_ efigraſod.and faith. Therefore the utmoſt 
$aips:ought to be taken io ſtrengthening this 
rener. rr | 
| to ourſelyes we have indeed notable advan- 
| hath given us the ſtrongeſt affurances of the 
reality of the invidible worls, and hath taught 
us ag» utter contempt of this world, when 
compared to it : Who bath in his own per- 
: ſo and Ife ſhewed us, that the very higheſt 
nity;. the mot finiſhed and compleat bliſs, 
baue no connection with it, nor dependence 
non it 3 and hath ſhewed us, that it was one 
Seat end of his coming into this world, that 
_ he might rae our. hearts above it, and ſet 
them upon thol things which arc above. * 


42 nd 


| and1h: fouit of thy ground, aud the feadt of thy 
 catth, the increaſe of thy le and the ſocks of - 


that if they 


| expe, felt at of the bleed 

the Chriſtian Church.* The rms ts 4 
dreſſes the Jews, Deut. xxviii. 5. . m. 
thou be in the city, And Whfſed il n 
the field ; bleſſed ſhall be thi fru of thy body, 


thy ſteep ; bleed ſhall be thy e -and thy 
Kere; Bae ſhalt thou be when thou comeſf 'in, 
and bleſſed ſhalt thou be when thou geg 0 
the Lord ball cauſe "thine enemie? that ri up 
agamſt thee, ts be ſmitten befere thy face ; they 
Hall go out againſt thee" one way, and flee before - 
thee eben ways ; declaring at the fame time, 
ſhould be rebellious againſt God, 


S 
pon them. But, the language of the great 


| propher and head of the Chriſtian Church, is | 
this, Mat. v. 3. &c. Ren are The poor tn 


Piri, for theirs is the 
bleſſed are they that mn, 


of © heaven ; 
* they ſpall be 


mberit the earth ; blefjed are they that hunger 
Ls; thirft after righteouſneſs, for they ſhall be 


ad ; BLffed are the merciful, for they ſhall - | 


comforted; bleſſed are the meek; for they ſhall © 


for gun, and if ge to grejive a flu. for you, 
| that where I am, there ye may be alſo. John 
av. 1..&c. FG | 
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ROM the dh verſe of this Plan the 


| author celebratcth the goodneſs and 1 
merey of God, and ſhews the happi- 3 


26fs of foch. as are the objects of his fanour. 3 
He does this in very high ſtrains. Thy mere. : 
O Lord, is in the brovens, and thy. fan- 

le reecheed unto the cloud: ; ee x” 
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1 of \ nick Gee's the fon in of and tht is id 7 


ect to any mere temporat proper If 
- be nes Plukniſt in his 
. . ſeinſe, his way of ſpeaking” in the 8th verſe; 
_ which may be ſaid to be truly ſublime, giveth 
us very high ideas of the happineſs of fuch as 
duell in the heuſe of God, and are the mem< | 
det of his family. Thou alt mute thow 
|. drink of the rivers of thy We have 
imagery of the fame kind in the- book's + 7 
the Revelation, xxii. 1. And be ſbewed me 4 3 
Y. * Fr r | | 
; out of the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb: in the mid of the frect of it and grab 
© ther fide of the river, was there the tree of life, 9 
|, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and ẽ,, --Y 
fu every month, and the leaves of the trri 'Y 
_ were for the healing of the nations. 
+ 2 river for ever flowing with life and pleas 
* fure, and free acceſs to all to drink of it abun- 
* untl, to drink life and joy; and we can- 
not have an higher repreſentation of happi- 
in is the richeſt abundance. We ſee 
| "Indeed from innumerable things in the con- 
— Mitution of the jiutellectual and moral world; 
that it was our Maker's intention his creatures 
| hould be happy, even to the utmoſt of their 
— with, But we need not go far- 
ves: I. | T ther 


Y : Bis: cher for « proof of giv than the frame: and” wy $ 
"MM" confticution of our own. minds. We ſee in 
1 | IS Ie ps a ns of hem tr. 2 
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proofs of this: and what I intend in the pre- 
_fent diſcourſe is to illuſtrate this farther, by 
F . taking a general view of the mind in that 
=X ſtate to which true religion raiſcth it, and ei- 
3 ially, in that ſtate, where char which i but 
as. Pers. faith come ney, ans thet which & | 
of the foul ; and point out to Chaiſtians how | 5 | 
worthy it was of the wiſdom as well as „ 
e, e r hong oy-. * 1 
_ wi-pinbbs for our ſalvation ; and will 
3 rally lead us to ſome reflections which are very 
' ſuitable to the Lord's Supper, ray os. 
we are this day called to attend. 

But before I enter upon theſe heads of diſ- - 
courſe, I would fay a few things concerning. 
— aana as <4; 
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for is apparently the main . ou 
ml chax Spb by GUM = 
- what is great ahd wonderfal, or fovelyand — 3 
— benitifol, "giveth ve e "much delight; by 3 
which the admired works of the architect, the 
pointer, or flatuary, fs firike the mind ; that 
faculty which hath a kind of Ereating power, 
and can form ſcenes to itfelf,” of things 
which never had any real exiſtence; ſcenes 
of joy or of horror. For av it is, when ſtored 
with pleaſing images, « fountain of pure plea- 
_ fare; ſo when! images of dread and terror 
are drawn in it; it gives moſt exquilite pain. 
But in this reſpe& it is like all the other 
powers and facultics of the mind, which, in 
a right and natural fate, miniſter to out en- 
tertainment and ade 2 2 
ever, by the delight it is capable of -minif- 
ting to us, and which it actually doth mi- 
niſter, he rc <a nad. 
of our Maker intended by it. There is an ob- 
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4 * I o firong man rejoiceth to run bis race, diſſu - 
The moon, again, which rules the night, and 


tures, we muſt have very high — = 
concerning the of inhabitants it, 
the ſeveral orders of th their gloty, far 
exceeding what any can be 
gn n 
with great pleaſure the imagination travels thro”. 
theſe works of the Creator? The flowerzof the | 
field, the {j gems which are dug out o 
the bowels of the earth, the birds of the air, 


' | the beaſts ofthe field, give high entertainment 


to the curious and attentive obſerver; but 
what is 


and that 
with which they 
And what, again, is any, the moſt iminenſe, 


' contrivance and power 


_ greatneſs of any material frame,” when com- 
pared en the intelleftusl Ceran? to thoſe - 
ly exceed our 


| hoſts of besen which 


apprebenſions as much in the 


ett 


any thing of this fort, when compar- 
| ed to the grandeur of the heavenly"bodies, 


are formed and'poveriicd ? 
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as in the numbers of them ? I mention | 
88 theſe, 
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Serre and your n . 
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Rhewite.in its own. productions | Bur think - 
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| any ſuch power; and in fad, we meer with 


of divine glory 


plation of what is fo. In a word, an i 
nation the moſt delicate and 
pleaſure, furveying ſuch a ſcene as this, muſt 
_ nield extatic joy. But from this very gene- 
dn. OS fo ted 
. © 092 58 ight con- 
» will and affetfions, com- 
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inſtances in the human race, where there is 
Ilttle of it to be found ; men who ſeem to be 


in . to delicacy of 
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ty rare — 2 
ſhall then affect the mind ; a 
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ſurely we are not to form our judgment 
_ l from a 
3 fate of it, in which it is and de- 
|, —praved, a late, in which the moſt wonder- 
ful and curious work of God in this world be- 
cometh moſt loathſame and abominable, a 
ſtate, to which as a created, a finite, and a 
being, it muſt in it's nature be 
liable. We find that creatures of an order 
far higher than the foul of man, were liable 
to degeneracy and corruption, and many of 
them actually loſt their innocence and | 
glory, and fel imo the mot deplorable fate. 
I fay, we muſt not form our judgment con- | 
the human foul-from a ſtate of do- 
generacy and moral pollution, which render- 


| ech it abominable. 28 
e .- _ dark» 
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prejudices prevail ; in which the Jight, which 2 
God originally gave men to direct their wn, 8 
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a bad heart ; in which the ate evi - mm 
out of order, and no ſubordination and har- _ 
mony found them ; in which, fatious 
pathons, like a drive off all that 
ſandeth in their way ; in which, lf is the 
governing principle, and every thing great and | 
generous is baniſhed ; in which, conſcience 
gs n= rr . 
ns meaſure, loſt to true i 
8 yrtadett aivey af abs hls g 
frame is extinguiſhed; in which, the whole = 
| foul becometh diſurder and confuſion, and at 4 
the ſame time liable tothe greateſt - miſery, | 
from the evil effects of vice, from the oppo- 
fition of luſts — ——— from the 
pains of a co confcience, and from 
the terrible of God's anger and 
indignation. In ſuch a ſtate are many found ; 
and, indeed, when men become utterly-aban- 
doned, and capable” of the very worlt things, Mi 
nothing in this world is fo hateful. - . 
But in forming our judgments of this glo- * 
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4 ffs through an eternal duration of being, be 

EE conferred on us at firſt, when he gave us to. 

be men ; and therefore it is but juſt to eſti- 
is original work according to the value 
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vhich therefore are ſubmitted to, thong in- 


Clinatiom or intereſt ſhould in fome iftſtuhces | 2 
ſappoſing the will, under this 
ſupreme-direQor, right in it's Wehe if 1 


_ loudly rechim; 


may call them  ; nothing obſiinate or per- 


verſe, or froward in it, bat amenable to the 
| laws of rightcouſneſs. I imagine, again, the 


_ affeftions all in a beautiful order, 

enough to ſetve the purpoſes of private and of 

RR the great ends of felf-love 
and good-will, 


of paſſion allowed, and all under proper te- 


| Rtraint, capable therefore of giving high plea- | 


fure, bot not occaſfioning any confufion, or 
any pain but what is neceflary, that the ends 
of them may be ſerved; and thus the whole 


man diſpoſed to act the part of a man, and = 
and honour which 


appearing with that dignity 
becometh ſuch an order of being, and the 
lord of this ſublunary creation. 

In this view it will be readily 
be is of an excellent frame, and that the ap- 
. pearance is indeed lovely. We cannot con- 


fider it without admiring and being pleaſed : 


of this, and 


cellency by which we are to judge 


— 


but no vehemencies ot forms 


nnn. 


and God hath endowed us with a ſenſe of ex- 
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=" exits in ſack an order of being, and 0: a 


count it a moſt invaluable gift. Lower we 
unt inilged, wer, than fone 
orders im the erration of God, of which the 
ſeviptures:give us an idea ; but vaſtly raiſed 
131 and what we are, 


| —— — cur 
i gene en Ben & ſatiaſaction, which it is 
not only innocent but, virtuous to indulge, ſo 


D. 


| bers of this wonderous ſyſtem, we ſhall fee 
that there is not one of them but what, in a 


right fate of the mind, tends to our happi- 
neſs, either as a preſervative from evil, or as 


that the kindvels of our Maker in 


our whole frame, and that he intended we 
 hould have a moſt enjoyment of the 
being which, by his overeign authority, he - 
hath given us. The flighteft view of the ſe- 
veral powers and affections of the mind, will 
ſatisfy us of this. + How pleafing are the ac- 
quiſitions of the underſtanding in knowledge! 
all the labours which arc beſtowed in them! 


a fource of pleafure ; not one of them: ſo 


of 
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| - to the reflefting thoughts. But 
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are connddtihcrich — 


againſt this, that often theſe 
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EIS 
properly his own. Attend to the appetizes 
which are planted im us, and alte . 
12 7777777 a8 mins 


the bee which are faited.6 this cations 
of domeſtic life, and to that of ſacred friend- 
ſhip. Theſe affeftions are in eines 
lovely, the ä CT 
above” : 


- thoſe joys which fpring from an 
conbittre, which — 

— human life. The crown the of 
man, ind are a noble part of that reward 
which God 'hath annexed to the practice of 
virtue. The perſon of worth finds joy in 
every g6od action, and joy in refledling upon - 
it. It is evident from all this; that our Ma- 
ker intended to make us excellent, and to 
make us happy. Nor ought it to be objeted 
and af- 
fetions, which have been mentioned. are 


the ſources of great pain and forrow. No 


4 4 


the abuſe of our powers: 
char we kno lecke fubſtantial joy and pb. 
fare, l ſuſſer ſo great and various evil. Sin 
is chat which dimmeth and — the ed: | 
— exllencytand glory of buman nature, gndturt» 1 
6th: it into. ſhame. N 3 — tax 


S ; 
— ry pan, 25 that, at which be ſhould con: ol 
fantly aim. He that hath got the higheſt, © | 
=. 1 But in the cter- 
_ inficmity, will be perfect 1 ll its powers, 
open to the ſtreams of pureſt joy at cycry in- 
wo pain; when moral perfection and happt 
3 nefted together, ſhall, in inſeparable conjune- . |. 


laſt. 3 
Dat when we condiler thi U 
and value of the human. foul, this 
leadeth our thoughts to what thi Father of | 
all hath done for our from a Rate 
of guilt and miſery, and to raiſ6 us to-the ext 
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 mercies ond the an reg 
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wonder that the wiſdom of God ſhould inter- 
pole for the redemption of it, in any manner, 
by which that ſhould be moſt eſſectually ac- 
compliſhed. If indeed the Father of mercies. 
hath a defire to the works of bis bands, no work 
of his in this world was. ſo much to be re- 
garded as mankind ; nothing of fo great im- 
portance in the creation. It is the value and 
excellency of the human ſoul which juſtifieth. 
the wiſdom of ſuch an interpoſition as that of 
the ſon of God, crucified and flain for us. 


29554 exe Rand, we are affured that. 
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3 — — — an i 
3 I which is in to the meunꝭ 
* raren, which indeed. | 
. us an high idea of the . 
meet human foul, when fuch a method - 
z ken for the and recovery of | 
its & on the other hand, when we look into 
88 ie walur of the human immortal ſpirit, and 
© the cxecllency of the ve can- 
nat but Ge that there is an end worthy of the 
meins. While we adore the infinite good- 
r 
perſefily approveth the wiſdom of it. The * 
notice taken of the human kind in the crea- 
tion of God ; and this is z notice not at al 
capricious and without reaſon ; but, in traty, 
ſuitable to the tation and rank it holds in the | 
works of God, n 1 
human immortal ſpirit. And *1 
ought to' be deeply humbled, nd he 
 meanly of ourſelves, as guilty creatures; yet 
„ IT onnobatln 
. of ſuh 
1 
attention which he hath given to us, and that 
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bu But the inlets to the happineſs and 


of che man are much more in num- 
„ and more various; and as the happineſs 
eb of an higher kind than 
any of the brutal orders can taſte, fo it is un 
ſpeakably greater with reſpect to the variety 
of it. But let all our meditations and reflec- 
tions of this kind terminate in the blefſed 


praiſes which are ſo juſtly due to it. 
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: Ihe been of God 4 is" works 


Is Alan XL. 15. 


Bebald, the nations are as « drop of @ bucket, 
and are cqunied as « nal duff of the bak 
lance ; behold, be taketh up the ifles as a very 
Ari thing. And Lebanon is not 
to burn; nar the beaſts thereof ſufficient for 4 
burni-offering. All nations before him are as 
weg. and they are counted to bin I than 

$ J „ den 4 
ROM the 12th verſe, the prophet en- 
tereth ypon a repreſentation of the 
greatneſs and power of the true God, 
and of the vanity of the Gods of the nations 
6 when 


3 . 25 221 bew e nid 2 I : 1 0 


he ſivit of the Lard, 
ugh him ? With whom tack 


| not known? Have ye not beard ? Heath 
ie ot beem told you foem the beginning # Have 
Je not underfload frame the faunadians of the 
earth ? It is He that ftteth upon the circle of the 
boppers ; that firetcheth/ out the heavens 4 
curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a tent to 
"mn n 4 


_ Ullayeplaniing to well-difpdſed minds and, 


you-\18 ' exceedingly uſeful. In my text, all 
the nations upon earth are repreſented as 4 
drop of a bucket, and are accounted as the ſmall 
daft of the bailence ; things of no account or 
_ eflimation,: and not at all regarded. What is 
one drop of the backet, or the ſmall duſt of 
the balſance ? So inconfiderable, that the 
ballance is not in the leaſt affefted by it. Nay, ' 
all nations are as nothing, and they are caunted 


= is. majeſty and greatneſs, to whom 

the whoje expanſe of heaven is only as a cur- 
tam and-a-tent- to dwell in? Let us particu- 
compared with the greatneſs of the of 
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as Ffhaibendeayour in this diſcuurſe to hew 


God , 


de, that were itendirehy — co-dptak 

ſoin the works of the ſupreme beings id 
hardly be miſſed. Suppoſing the fixed: fare. 
be each a center of ſuch a ſyſtem, how great 
the number, and how magnificent the frame? 
— farther, how little is all which we 
of the works of God; when 


compared with menen of ue; 2. 2 


— numbers added to one 
another without end, can never equal; I. 
how inconfiderable all the works of God, that 
this immenſity, and that being who is every | 
where in immenſe ſpace, and who/ fills it. 


unto perfeftion ? But if whiat we know af the 
works of God, be indeed @ nothing to-im- 
menſity; and yet any particular ſyſtem around 
us, is but an inconfiderable thing, when-com- 
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ag fndout God, whe — —— 2 


| totimogine wouldhgre been bepyghtintoex: 
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indubitants of the carth are in trath as s- 
hoppers. O! Who can ſpeak the greatneſs 
Being? The greatneſs of his works ? 


of this 
What is the fon of man who is a worm 2 


neglected, and loſt in the works of God. > 
Bur it is not ſo. For in the ſecpnd place, 
he hath made. And as all creatures from the 


eee 
faithi is eſtabliſhed, and confinned, by the bet 
and bighecft which have been 
made in team, and the knowledge and ſtudy 
of. vature ad that thoſe who underſtand 
moſt; and hare made the greateſt 


4 at in which matter hath no ſhare ; mak- 


Jags it apparrnr, dnn wo of the powett 
of niatier, nnd of a under which 


theyfare, or a chance dy which changes are 
in it, is = language which really 
ao tncaniag at all, God reigneth; in 
his infutite mind. the plan of this univerſe 
was formed ; by his power the glorious de- 
e He regu- 
Ates all cauſes, and ull effects, and will never 
ceafe to tab care of the world which he has 
made. . But we evidently ſee there are certain 
fixed rules and incaſures by which the energy 
_ ofthe Being is exerted ; theſe we 
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ſhould be laid 


de given, a perſon may be diverted from tak- 
© Ing paſſage in ſhip which periſheth in the 


4 accidental eve may be directed to 
We . 'eutef an houſe, the minute before it falls. A . 
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__carth! But 


ing muſt his reflections be! Much more, if 
he could, like the fght of the fun, diffuſe 


higher orders of Being ? Suppoſe an angelic 
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joy and blefſednets over the whole face of the 
may we not raiſe our views to 
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ordety of creatures, which are made to be the 
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| great öpen carth appear 


_ of ſtation, of wealth and luſtre ; all of which 
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u ſuch #/government, the univerſe 
have been nothing to what it is now. An 


| utivexſe without angels, without men, with- 


aa yy meh orders of intellectual and moral 
beings, what _— it have been? . But the 
See hen 


and regent of that vaſt body, 

„ all order, and beauty, 
Nr 
failed, .or ever can fail, what happineſs muſt 
he tafte? May we aſcribe to him what we 
> By be moſt: perfeQt and 
2 obſervations, the grand 
of the prophet, in the words 


— rad nr thanghts: and 


Thall now conclade the diſcourſe with ſome 
refleftions which are of a nature. 
_ Furſt, if our minds are rightly impreſſed 
with a ſcnſe of the Divine and ma- 
jefly, how little muſt what we are apt to call 
in our eye! How 
little confiderable thoſe diſtinctions upon 
which ſore are apt to value themſelves above 
other! Diſtinctions of and birth, 


miniſters.of | ang great armies d Aga © 
bucket, . 4 


| NT na — men; 
aun. 6. faith, N.: is nn, who 
nb t the for of man who is but as 
a whoſe pomp and glory will foon 
faderand dic. Hir dreath goeth out, be re- 
nn to bis earth, and ther very day bis 
theughts-perifþ, Palm cxbvi. 4. 


Secondly, Let us in alt things weekly and. 
fubmit to the Supreme Ruler; 


in humble obedience to his laws, and in un- 
reſerved | to his Providence. Who 
are we that we ſhould rebel againſt the Su- 
preme Lord of the univerſe ? That we ſhould 
thwart and contradict his will, or murmur 
againſt any ftep of his adminiſtration ? Think 
_of his and think of his 
works done in the greateſt wiſdom and the 
_ moſt perſect goodneſs, think that the events 
which he commandeth are parts of the moſt 
excellent defign which could be framed: And 
ſhall we murmur or ſet ourſelves to 
x? No; with the greateſt humility, 
and moſt affectionate let us ſub- 
mit to him. Ever accounting that what is 
neceflary, what is good for the great whole 
over which God cannot be bad, nor 
. This is a 
20 
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cients, and is a very juſt one ; and, inde, 
we not only ought, be if we think — 
rioufly, muſt be aſhamed of any che leaſt A 


Thirdly, Let us put our truſt in God. We 
ſee his power, we ſee his For 
there is 5 too hard for him to effeRt. 
Happy for us we know the true, God, who 
as he is infinitely wiſe and ſo is moſt 
gracious and merciful. In him let our con- 
fidence be placed : And let it be our firſt and 
Principal care, to comply with thoſe terms, 
upon which his favour towards us, as the 
ſubjects of his moral ki may be ex- 
pected; that fo our confidence towards him 


WW is our tate, we chnor raiſe one e I | 
a 9-4 and | 
n is it; for him 


. n 


2 
mercy to. us, which is, in truth, the moſt 
wonderous of all his ways ; by bim we have 

many, precious promiſcs and cxpreſs declara- 
tions of the Divine counſels and intentions 
' concerning'ps ; by which our hearts are afſur- 
; ed, thathowever things may go with his ſer- 
2 vants in this world, it will be eternally well 
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D with-them in the next. In Jeſus Chrift, and 
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of te lain & Beal 


all things. 7 ne: - SR __ 


Of old baſt thou laid the foundations ea : j 


and the Heavens are wo det of thine hands ;  _ 
| ol of this felt war ll bb a yea — 
a vefture thou ſhalt change them, aid 2 : 
| ſhall be changes; but thou art the fame, and 


| be Rabid beure the. © _ 
| HATEVER vain men have faid | 
concerning this world's having been 


or conct 
the frame of it as the production of chance, 
or of neceflity, we have learned from the ſeri 


| : 


The Apoſtle Peter hath fet before un very BY _ 3 
to paſs. 2 Per. chap. 3. ver. g. The n | 
not flack concerning bes promiſe, as foms men 

_ count flackneſs, but is hng-faffering to uw ward, 

not willing that any ſhould perifh, but" that all © 

Lord will come at a thief in the night ; in u 

the beavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, 

* and the elements ſhall melt with fervent teat; 

ſhall be burnt up. Seeing then that all theſe 

things ſhall be diſſalved, what manner of perſons 

ought ye to be, in all boly conver ſation and g. 
lineſs ; loking for, and bali unto, the commyg 

of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on 

fire ſhall be diffobved, and the elements ſhall melt 

_ with fervent beat. This is a ſubje@t of medi- 
tation which is indeed and intereſting, 
and which may be 4 cre to excellent 
purpoſes for our edification. It is very natural 

for believers to place themſelves, in their - 

imaginations, in the ſtate of eye-aneſſes of 

R 

it. ** : 

When it ſhall come to paſs, is known only 

us, that it it nt for us to know the times and 

Seaſons, bib be hath: kept in bis own power. - 
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n from: te le . I 
nobler kinds, till it endeth in nan; who's LF. 7 


ſtincts, of their connexions and relations to 


been much celebrated by all who have been 


uſefulneſs, their ſubordination to one another, 


and induſtry, and labour. Thoſe monuments 
of greatneſs and power which feem to have 


hall all periſh. 


conſtituted the Lord of all! How cirions = 7 
and wonderful the contrivance bf their in- "2 


one another, and of the fubſerviency of the 
inferior to the higher l. Theſe things kite 


attentive to the works of nature, and they are | 
much celebrated in the Holy Scriptures, as 4 
n and repreſented, - J 
a poetical manner, as all joining in his 
All theſe admired works ſhall be de- 
——— Their admir- 
ed beauty and greatneſs, their variety, their 


the admirable order which by inſtin& is pre- 
ſerved among them, ſhall' be no more. All 
ſhall be loſt in one general confuſion and ruin. 
So thall alſo all the works of human art, 


been contrived to laſt as long as the world, 
and which have been the wonder of ages, 

how any power of man could effect them, 
All the great cities of the 
world, with all their magnificent and proud 


not fo much as the 


place of them be any 
more known; all the curious collections, 
Vor. I. Y which 


= 


Dd 
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een 
leaſt. fignificant, go together. Thus all the 


art and power, and all which is accounted 
excellent and beautiful externally, ſhall find 
in the ruins of nature their grave, from which 


AY. haye made, for cver loſt. All the produc- 
3 | nos of learning and knowledge, all the vo- 


lunes which contain them, at once deſtroyed 
what have from —— . coi 


been the delight of all ages, and which aſſur- 


edly will be © to the end of time, loſt for 
ever? No diſtinction; the moſt valuable pro- 


works of nature, all the productions of human 


mer hall never ariſe. This is a very plain 


of this event; and of the end and deftruc- 


and ſhort account of that great event as it is 
predicted in the Holy Scriptures: Anditisa 


moving thing to think of it. Such a grand 


and magnificent, ſuch a beautiful and curious 
wrok as this world, turned into one great 


heap of ruins. Imagine yourſelves ſpectators 


tion of that great theatre upon which we have 
acted our own little part, and what a crowd 
of thoughts muſt preſs into the mind, fome 
of the moſt uſeful of which, I ſhall now point 
2ut to you. And firſt of all, 
While our imaginations preſent to us this 
great and amazing event, faith at the fame 
time calls up our attention to the Supreme 


£ 


as 
rte I; was N 
142 right; and the mind 


_ tain pledge of it. 


the material Syſtem. 
direQing the final diſſolutiom, as he w 


- 
= 
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him foreſeen, it was by him intended ; 3 


him preſent, and executing this great work, 
reſteth with a pleaſing acquieſcence in it, as 
wiſe and worthy of himfelf. For affuredly, 
he who made the world, beſt knoweth how 
to diſpoſe of it, and can never diſpoſe of it but 
ip a manner which is wife and worthy of 
himſelf. But how aweful will the power f 
God then appear! He is often terrible in his 
to the children of men, in the 


appearances | 
1 of his Providence; 
ſtorms and tempeſts, in inundations and 
earthquakes; but never hath he appeared 
in a manner fo aweful, as he will in the dif- 
falution df all nature; which we fee, from 
the ſcriptural account, will be attended with 
peculiar circumſtances of terrible majeſty. 
Still theſe are the terrors of God; a Being 
who is perſectiy good as well as wiſe; fo 
that his faithful ſervants have to ap- 
prehend from them. A ſenſe of his favour, 
and faith in him, aſſureth the believing mind 
ol perfect ſafety; and that very power which 
N cer- 
the ac- 
cepted ſubjects of God's ſtand as 
fafe and quiet, nay, joyful ſpectators of that 
Y 2 event, 


en. event, adoring that Being who gave the com- 
"XV. mand for the creation of a world, and now 
— giveth the command for the diffolution of it. 


He is the fame, and is carrying on, in all poſ- 
fible events, the ſame great defign ; of which 
deln we are to judge, not from any parti- 
© cular formidable events, but what we moſt 
aſſuredly know concerning the infinite great- 
neß and goodneſs, and the immutability of 
the Divine mind. Gad is the dwelling place of 
bis people in all generations. The world' may 
be loſt to them; their God is the fame to 
them ; and bis name ſtill tbe Tower to which 
they fie and are ſafe. This ſeemeth to have 
been in the Pfalmiſt's eye in the Paſſage of 
the roa Pſalm which I have read to you. 
They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure : yea all 
of them ſhall wax old like a garment, as @ veſ- 
22 change them, and they Hall be 
changed ; but thou art the ſame and thy years 
ſhall bave no end: The children of thy ſervants 
ſhall continue, and their ſeed ſhall be eftabliſh- 
4 before thee. Glorious view of the ſtate 
of the righteous, which can never be ſhaken, 


and in all poſſible revolutions, will be {till the 
fame l 


Secondly, It cannot but occur to our 
thoughts, in looking forward to this great 
event, that then all good and evil, which 

4+ is 
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che material Syſtem. at 
eee 
will be as if it had never been, as if jt had n XV; 
- exiftence; like 4 dream indeed when 2 
 ewaketh, which is no more. External things, 
ſuch are ſtation, power, and authority; ſuch 


are 
health itſelf to enjoy them ; theſe things are 


good and defireable ; nature dĩrecteth every 
| man to ſeek after them; and they may de 
improved to excellent purpoſes; but they 
are not for ever. They are intended for the 
ſervice and comfort of our preſent ſtate, but- 
they do not attend us at our removal from it; | 
indeed are, as if they never exiſted. The 
ſplendor of crowned heads, their courts, their 
armies, their palaces, their conqueſts, and 
„ are no more for ever. The out- 
ward diſtinctions of the great and the noble 
are Joſt. Their power over others, their pre- 
cedence, their attendants, their table, and all 
things of that ſort are gone. Waalth is no 
more. No more is beauty or ftrength, no 
more the decorations of the body, nor any 
thing of that kind. At the conclufion of the 
ſcene theſe things will be as if they never 
had exiſted. This is a matter, to the truth 
of which, believer and infidel in other re- 
ſpects, muſt equally aſſent. However many, 
who will not attend to it, yet to all it is cer- 
tain. Thoſe who are of this world, Wh 


Y 3 | have 


* 


Diſilitin of is 
Gr under the fun, and never 


. purſued any thing higher, fo that when this = 


can 
their all is gone, yet 
loft to them 

' —x=— world is 


what I am now 
doubt of the truth of | 
vying; w them will not laſt bs 
| 1 for a little „ 
= — — 
hed this maſt cher unaroed 
that themſelves 
them, by. a perſuaſion in np A der 
TI Caine 2 1. i 
n 8 
* but ſhould this » Wilde; vs 
i n 
— their tate be A _ 
miſerable m indeed 
— ap things 1 
2 —— 
fore, in truth, as vanity. hy 
* other fide, applicd to the 
ings of ie, za ll which re cir 
; z ſuch as ſickneſs, pain, — 
1 diſtreſſes to . 
animal able; at the coneh 
ſcene „ . 
aida. they will be, as if they o_ 
ba 1 - be affected 
and muſt be, —— 


N 


immortal ſpirit remains ; the moral Rate re- 


,/ 


and miſery, are no more for ever. 
But, in the third What NV 
mains, and-which be hurt or aſſectid 
dy the ruins and convulſions of nature ? The 


mains, and the character, as that is taken 
from the ſum of all the moral actions of paſt 
life, which muſt therefore, with regard to the 
paſt, be fixed and unalterable, as theſe actions 


Cannot be recalled, and muſt be cterndlly 


return to that 


tuin; but it would ſeem, muſt fubfiſt and 


what they have been. This is the graveſt 
and moſt affecting of all confiderations; aweful, 
yet at the fame time moſt pleafing thought. 


This world, the great theatre, upon which 
' mankind are 


placed, is made of ſuch mate- 
rials as may be diſſolved, fall into ruins, and 
chaos out. of which 
it was formed. But the ſpirit which God 
hath placed in every man, a ſimple undivided 
principle of ſenſation and action, is not in 
it's nature liable to any ſuch change, any ſuch 


continue what it is, unleſs by the Almighty 
power of the Creator it ſhould be annihilat- 
ed. Many have ſet this argumnet in a light 
ſtrong, that, in reality, it ſeemeth to ad- 


mit of no ſubſtantial anſwer. Come, then of 
. 
Y 4 ed 


to their mord Naber but the chieche f, 
| thetaſeſves of pleaſure and pain, of delight XV XV. 
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AY <a „ 
ae, What will. this can have no relation 
& AV: to, or effect upon, the ſubGtence or duration ' 
= woof what is not material, what in its nature 
W. +  fpeaketh immortality. The flames which 
at to reduce the world to a formleſs maſs 
cannot hart it. It ſubſiſteth, it's powers 
likewiſe, it's conſciouſneſs and moral cha- 
rater ſubſiſt. This above all things de- 
mandeth our attention. The moral charac- 
ter is an unalterable thing, as it is taken from 
the ſum of all our paſt actions, and the prin- 
ciples of them. If we have been righteous, 
it will be for ever true that we have been ſo; 
if we have acted an unrighteous and bad part, 
it will be for ever true that we have done fo. 
If we have unfeignedly repented and turned 
from all fin to God, it will be for ever true 
that we have done fo; and if we have been © | 
fincere believers in Chrift, it will be for ever 
true that we have been fo; the general ſtate 
of the foul, as it is the reſult of thoſe things 
that are paſt, can no more be alterable than 
truth itſelf ; as little can conſciouſneſs, while 
1 — of any cliange. 
Thus, when at the conſummation of all 
things, nature is laid in ruins, the ftate of the 
immortal ſpirit is juſt what it was, and ad- 
mitteth of no change; I ſpeak now of its 
Rate as the reſult of paſt actions. Here the 
mind cannot but enlarge itfelf, in contem- 


* 


xce- removed out of it) have loſt their all ; | 
their pleaſores =od polliGiens are — 
_ ever, and every thing for which they had any 
reliſh : The remembrance of them muſt re- 
main, but muſt be painful, as the objedts 
themſelves are no more, and all 
them for ever cut off. This 


may be, who can tell? Or who can fet any 
limit to the degree of it? This is a moſt a- 
wakening conſideration, and, I humbly think, 
much more, than any thing which can come 
from without, alarmeth the mind. - 

Again, as the moral ftate and character is 
_ quite unalterable, ſo muſt the Divine mind 
be diſpoſed and affected towards it. The 
character muſt for ever appear in the Di- 
to what it really is, muſt the Supreme mind 


grievous pain ; in truth the moſt grie- 
—— — have any idea; and a 
laſting object of his Maker's diſpleaſure. To 
+ would be in this caſe, fo to ſpeak, great hap- 
pineſs ; but that is not to be admitted, and 


enn never be hoped for. 


leaves this world; and will be a witnefs to the 
of being difinayed. He is cut off indeed from 
the paſt pleaſures of animal and mortal life; but 
he can fubfiſt and be happy without them. 
While D | 
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2 . The mind does with high delight en- 
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The Diſſtution of 


gage in fuch 


as theſe, and they 


—T— of the richeſt entertain- 


ments of our 


fate. We cannot tell 


| when the end and diſſolution of nature ſhall 


comes we'cannot tell what the immediate 
cavſes of it ſhall be, the circumſtances, with 
which it is to be attended, ſtrike the mind 
with great awe. But what we are fure of is, 


" that the difolution of nature is not an acci- 


dented} thing ; chat it is the Parent of the 
world which commandeth it ; that the com- 


mand for ie will not be given, till the great 


formed for an eternal duration, fo that it can- 
not be loft in the ge 


ends and for which it was made, are 
fully anſwered ; and that nothing which can 
come” to paſs in nature, or to it, can affect 
the moral character, and ftate ; or in the leaſt 


hurt thoſe intereſts of the ſervants of God, 


world is never to be confidered as an object 


of horror and averfion, but on the contrary 
of pleafing expectation; as we have the beſt 
reaſon to believe that the ing ſcenes 
will be much nobler and more deſireable. 1 
fay, ſucceeding ſcenes, for as we believe aſ- 
ſaredly that the human foul is immortal, and 


ruins of nature ; 


- intended. 


J n 
that the matter or ſubſtance; - 5 E 
out 
cnn, 
— e the eee 
| and a new earth, wherein righte- 
r = 
— When in our imaginations x 
— eee 
————— that this frame 
which ſhall then be diſſulved, was 
= — — —  — — 
a moral creation 
that therefore it ——— 


- 0 


the great excellency of the human kind con- 
fiſt ? Not ſurely in natural powers and abi- 
lities ; for with a large portion of theſe, man 
may be a vile and moſt hateful creature. It 
conſiſteth in moral reftitude, in a good heart, 
and 2 right ſtate of the affeftions; this mak- 
eth man excellent, this maketh him happy, 
this maketh bim the image of God, and ca- 
pable of happineſs, which may indeed be faid 
to be divine. It is plain then, that moral recti 
tade was that to which this whole creation 
was intended to minifter, and that without 
fach a defign it would have had no being. 
This is a very affecting and obvious demon- 
ſttration of the excellency of holineſs or moral 
rectitude in the Creator s eye, and ſheweth of 
what eſtimation it ought to be with us. It 
may be truly faid to be that, without which 
this whole creation would be a mere blank, 
were it for us if this were ſufficiently im- 
preſſed upon our minds? Happy is the man 
who under a thorough conviction of it pur- 
.fncth after moral the 
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Whole of life, and accounteth all things elſe, 
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een This we are taught, by the re- 
er: and by it they are ſeparated 
From: the men of this world, who have their 
portion pen earth. Theſe, negligent of 
that which in the creation is moſt | 


for a convition of this till we fee all things 

temporal fall into ruins? Wait for a convic- 

tion of it, till a convĩction of it will be of no 

uſe? Do not we ſte it now? Do we not fee 
it from the nature of the things which are 
ſeen and are Do we not fee it 
from the frame of our own minds, from the 
moral powers and capacities of them? And 
that ſenſe of moral which the 
Creator of all hath planted in man? 
And Far do fer it, may we be accordingly 
| affected, 


— 


laſting 
pared for his ſervants. 
nature, when it ſhall have 
B 
1383 as a preparation for an- 
2 exiſtence ; II 
on this world, and the preſent fate 
Dee ina6if« comgienr od york 
22 ; but only as part of = deſign, framed 
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iN reps 1 he This view of things will 
XY. furviſh ſubſtantial anſwers to many objec- 
| which may be offcred againſt the pre- 
bent ſtats, and the Divine adminiſtration in 
BH. The great defign of this whole univerſe, 
taken together, as conſiſting of a very great 
variety of parts adapted to one another, I fay, 
the great defign- is, no doubt, perfect and 
I the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs 
.of the glorious Creator; fo, no doubt, is 
every part of it, conſidered as a part, and 
adaptcd to the great whole. But when a part 
is conſidered by itſelf, and without relation 


to that whole, it may appear a very imperfect 
and - unfiniſhed thing. And thus with re- 


ſpect to this world, there may be many things 
in it which, conſidered abſtractedly, and by 
themſelves, may appear imperfections, which 
yet conſidered as bearing a relation to, and 
being connected with other things, are per- 
feily rigkt. And in this light we are ever 
wenpherr this works and the preſent ſtate of 
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If we fog we hve felloſhip with bm ond wall. 
in darkneſs, 8 * not the truth. 
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HE main fab am rwe user dir. 
chere on this Epittte, ate the love 
of God and charity, fondneſs” of 
faith, and holineſs of lte; upon which be 
ſuggeſts many things that are of great weight 
in practical religion, and gives 2 true cin 
of the Chriſtian ſpirit. * In the verſe before 
my text, he tells us, hr God it fight, nt . 
bim is nd dung. Thiere are bur tw) 5 
ſtracted epithets in "the Whole ſcripture, = 
which' Ood i deſeribed to us, and they are 
£ 2 
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der. both in this Ee both vey poi, Co 
VI. is e, and God is ove. A way of ſpeaking 
F 4 — which very ſtrĩkes ug imagination, 
_ ind tends to give us the juſleſt ſentiments. 
tions. God i hight, and in bi is no 
"No one will be at a loſs to know, that light 
and darkneſs bere, to a way of 
| much uſed in the Holy Scriptures, 
ate to be taken in a figurative ſenſe, and de- 
note a moral character. So the meaning is, 

that God is perſectiy holy and good, and that 
in him there is no moral imperſection, no- 

thing evil. From this, by way of inference, 
the author teacheth us in my text, that i we 
fay we have fellowſhip with God, and walk in 
darkneſs (in the crooked and perverſe ways 
of unrighteouſneſs, which ſhun the light) we 
, and do tot the truth. For there can in- 


tion or fellowſhip in general, Ggnifies no Sun, 2 
more than out having any thing common tw XVI. 7 
us, with others, in fiese, relation, or enjoys Wy C 
ment. Thus we have with all = 
mankind in the eſſential ties of human 

1222 We have 

fellowſhip with angels, in the powers and ſa- 

culties of mind. And with the lower orders 
| - of creatures in the of animal life. 
born in the ſame country, ſprung from the 
fame family, placed in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, engaged in the ſame buſineſs, intitled 
to the ſame privileges and immunities, fitting 
at the fame table, and the like. But very of- 
| ten this phraſe is uſed in a till larger ſenſe, 
to expreſs any kind of commerce and inter- 
courſe men have with one another, in the 
of life, in converſation, and every thing of 

that fort. And this is all that I ſhall 'ay 


— 600 


Communion with God 


dean tripe it of every ching cntbufiaſtic and vain, 


Mee {hall find in it pleafing 


chcouragrment, 
r maſt RITES: entertainment af the 
webe 
The Apoſtle Peter dire®s us to the princi- 
pal branch of our fellowſhip with the Father, | 
when be tells us, that chriſtians are 
a due nature: As you fee 2 Pet. i. 4. 
' Wbereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promiſes, that by theſe we might be par- 
takers of the, or rather of a, divine nature. 
having eſcaped the corruption that is in the world 
tbrough luſt. No one will be in danger of fall- 
ing into an abſurdity io groſs, as to imagine 
that the divine nature or perfections can be 
communicated to any mortal, or indeed, to 
any creature. This is impoflible : And the 
only intelligible icnle in which this expreſſion 
can be taken, is, that men while they become 
truly virtuous and goud, and have worthy and 
pure affections ruling in them, pofleſs fo far 
a divine nature ; that is, a temper that is like 
God, and is really his image upon them. 
Perfect purity and infinite goodneſs are what 
conſtitute the divine character. Theſe are 
the moſt illuſtrious glories of divinity : And 
when men are pure in heart, and have undiſ- 


{embled worth and goodneſs in them, they 
have a divine nature in them, thoſe qualities 


o 
- 
+ 
5 £* 5 


which conſtitute the nature of God; and Mess 


_ glory. 


be born from above, to be created again after the 
ſaid to be in them, and to dwell in them. And' 
as we can form very clear and diſtinct ideas 
of purity and goodneſs in God, fo we arc re- 
quired to ſet theſe before us as the pattern of 
our imitation ; and are endowed with the 
powers of moral agency which make us ca- 
pable of this imitation : and though the moſt 
perfect muſt come infinitely ſhort of the glo- 
rious ſtandard, yet they may have real good- 
eden warner nam ann, 
with divine ion. 

In conſequence of this, there mult be a fel- 
lowſhip with God in the ends of life' and of 
action. The end he propoſes, we may, with- 
out being too bold,affirm to be the doing good; 
that is, communic=ting happineſs, and pro- _ 
moting moral perfection. And, in this ſenſe, 
in the whole of his adminiſtration, he does 
the greateſt poſſible good. Men of true worth 
and virtue, in their ſphere, purſue the ſame 
end ; and are, by the principle which reigns 
within them, determined to. a moſt ſteady 
and chearful concurrence with the defigns of 
the grace of God, and the meaſures of his ad- 
miniftration. Tis indeed true, that we have 


24 a principle 


to this, men of virtue un XVI; 3 
integrity are ſaid to be the children of Gad, 1 2 


ſame end in action, and go into all thoſe 
meaſures they are capable of, by which it may 
be promoted. This is ſo much infiſted on in 
the New Teſtament, that it appears 


{hingin them. Without this, all other advan- 
| , a ll, 


ends of life, we muſt have fellowſhip with 
him in felicity. As far as we can conceive of 
the divine blifs, it muſt be to reſult 
moral attributes, or, which is the ſame thing, 
from being and from doing good. We can 
frame no idea to ourſelves of divine fruition, 
part. Now, have we not a ſemblance of this, 
a very faint one indeed, in the ſtate of men 


dt true worth, and in the entertainment of 


their minds ? Solomon tells us, Prov. xiv. 14. 
that as the backflider in bis heart ſhall be filled 
with his own way, ſo 4 guad man fhall be fatis- 
Jabs iv. 14. that whoſo ſhall drink of the was 
ter that he gives, i foall be in bim 4 well of 
water ſpringing up into eternal life. And again 
vii. 38. That whoſfcever believes on him, out 
of his belly ſhould flow rivers of oing water. 
the great entertainment of a good mind ſprings 
up in itſelf, from it's own affeftions and ac - 
tions. And we are fure thit the pleaſure and 


happineſs 


h A 
4 
i 
i 
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: — — does thes ariſe from the in- 


able treaſure is in our 


Moa fpring, are the fruits of goodneſs prin- 
eis. This gives the moſt fincere felicity : 


And is not this like the divine felicity, as the 
principle from which it flows is a reſemblance 
of the divine zon ? This is, in truth, 
the nohleſt light in which human nature can 
poſſihly be ſet, and gives the moſt engaging 
jon of it. How much are we ob- 
liged to the Creator of all, for thoſe powers 
and faculties by which we are of com- 
munion th him! And how inexcuſeable and 
horric is it, fo to abuſe them, that intead of 
being iprings of the higheſt and moſt fincere 


dliſe, they ſhall become the fountains of utter 


woe and miſery ! I hope no one will think 


| that the account I have given exaggerates 


things, and raiſes our thoughts of human na- 
ture too high : For I have faid nothing but 

iptures, and indeed the prin- 
And I am ſure it 


tertainment to our minds, to contemplate our 
nature in its higheſt capacities and improve- 
ments; and to think ſeriouſly what an invalu- 


and what an 
honourable ſtation is aſſigned us in the ſcale 


af being. Happy the man whoſe care it is to 


preſerve the facred dignity of his nature from 
_ profanation; and*Jabours with diligence to 


advance 


= 


pendence. We are conſcious to ourſelves that 


_ with which we are moſt familiarly acquainted, 


his being and 


r 
advance hiraGCt0 Wan 


wich God as the object of aum truſt md de- 


we came into being, without any agency of 
ours, and therefore by the power and will of 
another. We find we are needy creatures, 

upon external cauſes and objects 
for the ſubſiſtence of life. We have vaſt profſ- 
pes before us, and great reaſon to believe 
that we hold cit er a ſtate, to 
which we. are at preſent in a great -meaſure 
ſtrangers. How natural is it for the mind, 
in this ſenſe and view of its ſtate, to ſeck af- 
ter an object of truſt, which ſhall be a firm 
reſt and ſtay to it, and render it eaſy and ſatis- 
fied ! In the whole compaſs of created. being 
no ſuch thing is to be ſound ; for all is preca- 
rious and uncertain, eſpecially thoſe things 


ſuch as friends and poſſeſſions upon earth. 


But when we aſcend, above all thoſe things, 
to the firſt cauſe, and ſupreme arbiter ; when 
we reaſon ourſelves into a firm perſuaſion of 
and that he is per- 


fectly wiſe and perfectly good; that he will 


regard moral agents in a manner fuitable to 


powers with which 


graciouſly 


which he was originally ended. didn WK: - 
In the ſecond place, We: have: fellowſhip ens | 


y -uccept of and reward the good, 
" while he indifis defervedt puniſhment wpon the | 
1 — We 


canſe und fopreme arbiter of all thivgs, leads 
pur thoughts to a very important branch of 


Li 


is engaged 


ritance ; aud according to the expreſſion of 
the Apoſtle Poul, 1 Cor. iii. 22. ll. 
are ours, we are Chriffs, and Chrift is Goes. 
The relation is mutual. and fo, through our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, God is ours: That is, his 
is ours for our ſfapport and defence ; 
his wiſdom ours to direct our way ; his good- 


neſs to appoint all our lot, in the moſt agree- 


able and expedient manner. We are mighty 
in his ſtrength, wiſe in bis wiſdom, rick in 
his bounty, and by the property he has in all 
things. His perſections then are ours, fo far 
as the exerciſe of them is neceſſary for our 
ſublitence and happineſs. That parpoſe will 


de more effectually ſerved by omnipotence in 


the hand of God, than if it were in our own. 
We know not what ſhall come to paſs to us 
in the ſtages of near and diſtant futugity ; b 
God knows, and that is enough for us. Our 


minds are narrow, and entangled with preju- 


dice; and our judgments weak and infa 
cient for direQing our way ; but God's know- 


ledge is infallible, and it ought fully to fi, 


us, that if we acknowledge him in all aur ways, 
be will dire our paths. Whatever the cir- 


cumftances of men of worth in this workd 


unfortunate, 


. 
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in our defence ; the wiſdom of God XFE. 7 
is our guide ; the hounty of God in our inhe.. ww 
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a the childfen and 


an things. © 


not god ought never to be the object of our 
win. Amore pleafing and eaſy ftate of the 
mind cannot be imagined, than when it is 


prepared) by true wortit to lay hold on the 
promiſes-and covenant of God, and can fee 
the. Supreme 


Ruler of the univerſe, and the 


high and unchangeable perfections of his na- 
ture, engaged, I may fay pledged, for our 
fabfiſtence- and our felicity. When the be- 
beving' mind can appropriate every thing in 
God, and in the meaſures of his adminiſtra- 
tion, as the objet-of -rruſt and joyful confi- 
dence ; how muſt it exult in the divine great- 
ni and grace, in his power, and the majeſty 
of his ſtate! What a pleafing fruition muſt it 
have of theſe things, the foundation, the ſure 
foundation of the ſtrongeſt private confidence, 
and hope! While the good affeftions will 
prepare at, at the ſame time, to rejoice in be- 
half of the-whole univerſe, and all the crea- | 
tures in it; all under the care and ſuperin- | 
_ tendency of this Being, who will, by the mea- 

fares of his infallible wiſdom, at laſt conduct 
all things to the moſt defirable iffue. Nothing 
more is to be wiſhed : : And in the exerciſe of 
fuch-faith in God, -thoſe ſenſations 
muſt neceflarily ſpring up in the mind, to 

ier which 


which the name of d counts Sil - 
nion with him may be very-propetly, and G. XVE 


ten have been given. Nor can the mint ever Wy 
acconnt itſelf unhappy, while it preſerves a 


temper es 


capable of ſuch confidence towards 
God, and of applying bis gracious promiſes. - 

But it was obſerved in the beginning of 
this diſcourſe, that fellowſhip is oſten taken 
in a larger ſenſe, to ſigaify any intercourſe 
we have with one another, in the affairsand 
commerce of life ; in giving or receiving ſa- 
vours, or even in converſation together: 80 
fellowſhip with God may be underſtood to 
expreſs the intercourſe we have wih heaven, 
in receiving continual favours, and in returns 
of gratitude and fincere obedience. All men 
receive daily innumerable favours from God, 
the common favours of life ; but it cannot 
be faid that all men have fellowſhip with 
him : This points to intercourſe of another 
kind, and which is peculiar to men of real 
worth. 28 

Methinks the chief thing to be taken no- 


tice of here, is the endeavours of mutual af- 
they muſt 


fection: If men fincerely love God, 
know that God loves them; that is, when 
they are conſcious to themſelves and ſatisfied 
of theic own fincerity : For nothing is more 
certain, than that if our hearts be facred to 
0 


| mand, 


| — mind, in tendencies of holy affection, "I 
E MIVIL dreffes itſelf to God, there will be a pleaſing 
me ſenſe of his love to os, 2 love that is un- 
and eternal. This maſt be a moſt 
joyful fate of the mind ; and the 
ca never turn to God, with ſuch a ſenſe of 
GI WIS > Ae aa 
moſt Gtisfying kind. There is in the hu- 
man heart a ſtrong appetite and defire after 
eſteem and love from others; a deſire that is 
ſeen to obtain moſt in the moſt generous and 
worthy ſpirits; and it is an aſſection which 
life. Now, this generous affeftion is gratifi- 
ed to the very utmoſt, in a ſenſe that we are 
nee 
conſciouſneſs, addrefies itſelf to him in the 
exerciſe of love and gratitude, this cannot 
fail of yielding the higheſt happineſs which 
human nature can know. And as we have 
conſtant evidences of the Divine preſence with | 
us, and fee his hand every day, every minute, 
in every thing about us, and which concerns 
us, here is provifioa made for a continual en- 
tertanment*—_ 
| Faxther, as a ſenſe of the favour of God at- 
tending a conſciouſneſs of i „ makes 
the particular gifts we receive from his boun- 
ty appear in a light moſt pleafing and com- 
fortable, and gives a moſt particular cin in 
3 the 


men, and thoſe who forget - are utter 
ſtrangers; and it is an intercourſe the moſt 
dence of God, every hour of our lives, raking 
care of and conferring favours upon! us, courts 
us to obſerve its ſacred hand; 2 
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1 But as 8 
1 favours in common with the reſt of 
fo that we have reaſon to believe 
"that. they are, in a peculiar manner, the ob- 
jet of Divine care, as they are the only ab- 
Jets. of Divine favour: And we. 
knew that all the gifts of grace, and all the 
MEET har wor wn bo. grids. and fop- 
port, and encourage them, in their virtuous 
courſe; ſhall be conferred on them. For all 
theſe things they are to aſk, and they have 
the Divine promiſe that they ſhall obtain ; 
| - and in the fcycral acts of obedience and duty, 8 
of love and gratitude, in which they expreſs 
their ſenſe of Divine favours, and make fach 
teturns as they are capable of, they maintain 
I have only to add on this head, that there 
ate certain exerciſes of the mind, and religious 
duties. in which this happy ſtate of the mind 
is more particularly expreſſed : Such are de- 
ont meditation, prayer and praiſe, and con- 
verſing with God in all the offices of piety. 
When men have real worth and pious diſpo- 
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their 2 and virtuous babies di 
and to F On Joye; and the — 
this kind, they are AN} fiks to obtain; _——_ 

lu that both ſhall be given, w him who im- 


what he hath ſhall be given, and be 
| ſhall have more dbiindantly, hut from bus that 
hath not, ſhalt be taken even that which be 
ſemeth to have.” Mart. xiii. 12. 

What has dern faid upon this argument 
will help us to a good commentary upon forme 
expreflions of our Saviour, in which the ſub- 
je is ſer in a very ftrong and aſſecting light. 
— John; wiv; 21. He that bath my commandments. 
| - and Beigerh them, be it © that hveth me, and 
be that Ioveth me ſhall be loved of ny Father; 
and ] will love lin, and manifefl myſelf to him. 
Jada faith unto him [not Iſtariot) Lord bow 
i” it that thou wilt inanifef8s thyſelf to us, and 
not unto the world? Jet anfwered and faid unto 
him, if a man love me he will keep my words, and 
nns 
him, and make our abode with bim. It is certain 
cauſesof things, their relations and conneftions | 
in nature; but only to give us thoſe views, and 
that ſenſe of them which might be neceſſary 
;—_—  ___—_— 


9 pur 


God, as it has been deſcribed to you, re. 
maſt be (if the natural influence is not ob-. 


Saviour ſays, If « man loves me be wnil keep my. 
words, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him and make our abode with him: 
the meaning may be, that in this ſtate of 
mind men ſhall have ſuch fenſations of. joy || 


and 


dwelling in them: rate”; 
meaning, for wel] 


ſprings of them. And whey mes — 
ſenſations of fincere joy and blifs in confi- 
dence towards God, and in the belief of his 
preſence with them, this may be very pro- 
perly called the in-dwelling of divinity : Thus 
good men are faid to be the temples of God, 
and of the holy ghoſt ; and the apoſtle John 
teaches, iv. 16. that be that dwells in love, 
dwells in God, and Gad in bim: Where the in- 
dwelling of God, plainly ſeems to mean that 
fellowſhip we have with him in the exerciſe 


ip with God. It confifts, 

you ſee, principally, in our being partakers of 
a divine nature: And, in purſuance of that, 
in our concurrence in ſerving the great 
ends of the divine adminiſtration, and ia the 
— a this 
Aa 3 moral 
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1 mind. N cen 
farther, in 8 rm confidence towards God, in 
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, that is, engaged to make s 
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that he and his other fellow labourers in the | 
holy minifiry, were workers together with God; 


ſtance he be placed. 


not give every man of virtue a certain dig- 


; cure 
ielt-denial cafy, and our choice? Can there 
be a ſpirit in us to indulge a diſpoſition and 
defire, which tend to thwart the purpoſes of 
the Creator's benignity, and put us out of the 


couraged, and cver ought to prevail in our 
natures. We can never have too much of it 
And what an abhorrence and t of vi- 
cious courſes will not this beget in us ! While 
thele juſt, and generous, and manly ſenti- 
ments prevail, men will never profane them- 

- from the beſt principles, abſtain from all ap- 
peace ef evil; and contract a certain dif- 
N — guſt, 
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and bear the ſufferings of it, ven man can 
look to God as their certain friend and.pre- 
ſent aid | When they can fee that „ 
mighty arm embraces them ; und that eter- 
nal wiſdom is employed in appointing their 
| when they know affuredly that nothing-con- | 
| notice of. the Divine eye? This makes the 


of 


| Se. Ss; r for God ſuftained 13 


* ; * — 9 
- Communzon with God 


ö 2 . 3 — 


: e the rartd to quake, the 


ad no more er this head, . how pleaſed 
end happy the mind In the” intercourſe of 


Pickens ki. How grenly pirafng .to think 


| that abe voice of the thunder, the ßerceneſ 


of the the internal powers 


of. na- 


which rage through the firmament 
an. the dreadful waves of the tumul- 
— —— 
all the powers of the angelic world, are all 
equally nader the central of the firſt being ; 


_ of God, who is cternally 2 friend to the vir- 


tows! and if he be their friend, all nature 
mizſt really be fo, for all nature is at his diſ- 
polal. Jufnite the advantages then of fuck 
a moral tate of the mind! Would any wiſe 
Oe bis preteens 20 chem for the 
fake of gratifying any mean luſt? Or by do- 
ing a wicked thing, 2 agreed | 
— Wauld any wiſe man turn his back, 
or Thrinkifram any ſeverities of virtue? No 
— — the mind cal, 
it hecames, at the fame time, a moſt power- 
ful printiple of zeligious . obedience ; and 
gives.ricrves and vigour to the active powers, 
in daing whatever is commanded. And, to 


from 


concerning 
om todd os may fre , 
taken ths 


appreenfoas concerning 
abn. — in 
2 way which tended to fill men's minds with 
ip with God, very joyful ſcnfations 
of mind; and I have ſhewed you how natu-- 
| = 


| there. is pot one: 
| ther, whether we are at preſent ſenſible of it, 
or-agt. In truth, in being good, and in do- 


datian of by 
a conſtant courſe of the works of righteouſ- 
conſciouſneſs of his integrity be aſſured, that 
he has real fellowſhip-with God; and it is 

to 


do not the truth. 


to hint the conſolation ning fry it; he Wb 
of this is not to be conifiddertsd XXI 
"eral ar vi; 7 
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III. 17. 
Bur the temple of God is . which temple 


and 
we very different, in the degree of ſtrength 
and delicacy, in Aires perſons, according 
OO — 
habits they have contracted. When men adt 
a part that is worthy of them, and by which 


„ 


contemptible, the ſenſe of this gives. mold 
pungent pair and aneafincſs: And the) ue 
of whe beſt au no ſpirits, have 
this ſenſe of ſhame in the greateſt :delicacy » 
yet there is hardly to he ſuppoſed any: .- 
rater fo abandoned, xs to hau it uterrly, 
and to be quite unmoved by glory of ſhame. 
It has heen often obſerved, that this original 
ſenſe of our nature is. a moſt uſcfal fence to 
virtue ; and often ' viotations of is 
when other, and indeed liigher 
too weak, and cafily over-born:'. And whes 
men have too litde cdaſrience i preferve 
their honour from the ſtain. of criminal and 
baſe actions, it is well that thier” 
bons of ſhame have! power to do u. Bu ic. 
is great pity; that there ſhould be found cha- 
e 
ſhame operates only with reſpec w thoſt- 
actions which are-known vo the world about 
them. Men who in public are vety carefel 
what part they aft, but in the Gllnalesand 
_ tindreſs of life take off the maſk, aaqarm'cs- 
pable of wicked and baſe things ; they dre 


" they ain the clears af aceiga nn 
1 3 


— thi werld, butnone a3 all to them- 


A pern ef tro taſte in life will - 


= 
. 


for himſelf ; and would abhor what 


TEVETENCE 
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been | 
at all to the dignity of his own nature. A 
ations of life ; * > ape be con- 
ſtantly kim. And 6 in every 


-- - 


be concealed. This will, 5 EY 


it, naturally lead them to judge 
tions by a ſenſe of the 


ture as their rule, will and fill them 
with a painful ſenſe of ſhame, when they do 
what is unworthy of and beneath them, and 
reward, with a pleaſing ſenſe of honour and 
nd ornemencal w in, And to thoſe feel- 
ings, which are i t of the 
and cenſures of the world, and which take 
of the mind on occaſion of ſome of- 
the moſt ſecret actions, the ingenuous mind, 
the man of true worth and taſte 
attends. He revercnces no creature ſo much 
as himfclf ; that is, he lands more in awe 
of profaning his own dignity, than of ſhame 
before the world ; and has a much more 
pleaſing ſenſe of internal honour, that is, the 
jon of his conſcience in doing what 
was worthy of him, than of external glory. 
This is doing juſtice to himſelf, and this is 
what I propole to recommend to-you in the 
preſent diſcourſe. 
| The terms glory and honour, and thoſe of 
ſname and ignominy, have been fo 
and conſtantly uſed to exprefs the light in 
which our characters and actions to 
others, according to the quality of them and 
of the agent, and our ſenſe of this, and the 
Yor. I. | B b * | 


of their ac- . 
dignity of human na- 


1 5 
* 
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r 


| ers, his ſtation in the univerſe. No man but 
. able. Now, that regard 


| "OO: Auger; which 


the fame idea and know what is meant: And 
I think no man can miis of this, who reflects 
upom his own ſenſations. No man but who 
has a ſenſe of dignity in his nature, his 


has a ſenſe fahl to this dignity, and wnfuit- 
which a man owes to 
his own dignity, and which, where it pre- 
vails, will forbid his doing any thing unwor- 


thy of it; that reverence he owes to himſelf, 
will give him pleafing 


fatisfaftion when he 
acts 2 worthy part, and fill him with pain 
when he does what is mean and baſe ; what is 
really a proftitution and of him- 
ſelf. This ſenſe of pain, for want of a pro- 
per word, we muſt call ſhame. In the com- 
mon acceptation of that word, the pain which 
men feel, ariſes from their of 
what the world thinks of them ; as I now uſe 
it, it ignifies the pain we feel arifing from a 


compariſon of our conduct, when it has been 


e — OWE... 
jet of the painful affeQtion. reps «<a 
man owes more reverence to his nature, pow- g 
" ers, and moral ſtate, than to all the . 
and every ingenuous mind will fuer mars = 

'in 3 ras of loving profinat im Gs 

in any ſhame to which * world 2 

him. | 
That this ſubject may appear in a proper 

light, we muſt confider the dignity which be- 

longs to us as men, and as chriſtians, and alſo 


No one who conſiders it, but muſt acknow- 
ledge that there is ſomething great and noble 
in the powers of human nature. There i 4 
ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the Almighty 
gives hin underſflanding, far ſuperior to the 


birds of the air and the beaſts of the field. 
The 


of the human ſpecies, above 
all others in this lower world, is in a fine 
manner repreſcnted to us by the inſpired au- 
thor of the. hiſtory of the Creation, Gen. i. 26. 

When God had made all the other creatures, 

he is introduced as ſaying, let us make man in 
N Bb 2 aur 


0 PETER 


4 —— and after our likeneſs, and lu ban 


| =— have dominion over the fb of the fea, over the 


the air, and over the catth, end over all 
| fhe earth, and over every creeping — 
creepeth upen the carth. is ence of this 
counſel; man was made. In the ſtructure cf 
his body, of an ereR form; and in the majeſty 
of his countenance, diſtinguiſhed from all the 
brutal orders ; and like one who was to rule 
over "them. But this external viſible diſtinc- 
tion, however pleaſing tothe eye, is little when 
compared with the powers and faculties of 
the ſpirit which was breathed into man. He 
was endowed with great compaſs of under- 
ſanding, capable of contemplating the Crea- 
tor and his works, capable of the knowledge 
of truth; and of 2 progreſs in it which knows 
no limit or end; with great deliczcy of ima- 
gination, which is an inlet to a vaſt variety of 
pleaſures ; with wonderful paſſions and affec- 
he was intended; above all endowed with a 
ſenſe of good and evil, of moral beauty and 
deformity ; in this he is moſt of all diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the ſeveral inferior orders in animal 
and is capable of the. ĩmĩtation of God, form- 
ed by this excellent power for the moſt ex- 
alted, for divine and nearly related 
to the ſuperior orders of being. The other 


Powers 


Of Self Reverence.. mm. 
powers of the mind are indeed. cxenllin; thi nant 
is ſacred ; by his other faculties mah is 9 ] | 
dered ſuperior to the brutes, by this he. 
rendered holy, God-like. And as man was if | 
his original frame and powers exalted over al 
the other creatures, ſo theſe are all given into 
his power ; their ſervice, their lives are his, 
and, by the donation of the Creator, all be- 
owed for the ſubſiſtence of his life, and to 
render it comfortable. But all theſe advan- 
tages are crowned with the praſpect of an end- 
leis duration, and of endleſs improvements in 
knowledge and moral worth ; and thereby of 
an advancement in true which 
knows no limit. What high regards are due 
| to ſuch a frame, to ſuch powers and advan- 
tages! How ſcnfibly are we touched by any 
ing we account an indignity done to ns by 
others! In what keen paſſions are aur reſeat- 
ments of it ſeen to appear ! But, alas! no in- 
_ dignity done to us by others can hurt us as 
the indignities men do to themſelves. This 
admirable frame of nature, theſe excellent 


| manner as infallibly to anſwer the end of our 
„ 122 
| b ; in 


PEER 
che brutal world, but is not at all confife 
PIE tee ih che moral frume and powers be. 
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a hat ets con the 
| nity, as will oblige him to act up, and do 
Juſtice to it ; and forbid every thing that is 
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importance of human nature, for the 
of which, from a ſtate guilty and 


| ppear in the Divine 
eye! God fo le the world, that be gave bis 
only begetten Son, that whoſoever believeth | 
v2 him might e 
And forely then he valued and loved them 
| Heyond all expreflion. Ought not we there- 
fore to ſtudy to do juſtice to the dignity of 
our own nature, to maintain ſuch a regard to 
ourſelves, as become creatures ſo much no- 
ticed, and who are of ſuch im in the 
creation of God ? Should we not abhor the 
thoughts of doing any thing which will be a 
ſtain and diſhonour to our natures, and 
to make the glory of them (matchleſs by any 
thing in this world) ſhine with its proper 
luſtre?" Should we not take care to get into 
a thorough ſenſc of what we owe to ourſelves 
| as 
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as men and as chriſtians ? Ought any mann: nm 

| thought to be entertained in our minde, 1 XVI 

any mean action to be done by our hide ? wrwes - 
inſpire us with a 


is inflated and ſwelled up on account of, lit- 
tle external honours and diftinc- 
tions, (ſuch as parentage, wealth, ſtrength, or 
| beauty) while it niegledts the great common 
advantages of our ſtate as men and chriſtians. 
Valuing itſelf upon the little differences by 
hich rae mes of werlk chap de | 
ed from another, more than upom thoſe ho- 
nours with which human nature in 
is crowned, and the moral improvements of 
which it is capable. This unhappy caſt of 
temper, inſtead of enlarging the heart, na- 
turally tends to make it little, really contracts 
the ſoul, and debaſes it ; and accordingly we 
ſhall find, that tho pride affumes to itfelf 2 
lofty mien, and a haughty air, yet its views 
and defigns are little and low; and its enter- 
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© gas; cant. Virtuous ambition grows from a juſt 
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the 
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—_ 
and what is honourable in one man, would 


ingenuous 

n 
parts of it, there ſhall be the decent and ſui- 
| fable; that is, men ought always to act in 

character, and. never. ſo much confider what 
it is in their power to do, as what becomes 
them to do. Having faid fo much to ex- 
„„. 


| conſtantly 
and making the ſenſe of honour habitual to 
them, as what tends to produce the very beſt 
ele. 
And firſt of all, it will be a very effeQtual 
from the ſnares of vain glory and 
preſervative bad 
and they often haye in which the 
ſenſe of the multitude ſhall be againſt men, 
when they are acting the beſt and moſt vir- 
tous part; when what is really their glory 
ſhall be turned, fo far as the guiſe of the world 
can turn it, into their ſhame. And, on the 
other hand, the general and faſhionable opi- 
nion may be ſo that it ſhall hallow 
what is really diſhonourable and evil, and put 
marks of honourable dĩſtinction upon men for 
doing what is really ſhameful. This ſtate of 
things'to men, who are not capable, who 
have not accuſtomed themſelves to do juſtice 
to themſelves, cannot fail of proving a great 
ſnare. They immediately fall into baſe con- 
pliances ; court hononr and E tho” at 
the expence of doing evil, perhaps even when 
they are fenfible it is evil; and avoid a fin- 
gularity attended with ſhame, tho at the ex- 
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faſhionable opinions and ways, and the mul- 


tice to himſelf will never fall into ſuch ſnares. 


«. nence of negleRing their duty, and giving up 
a generous and good cauſe. Alas! how many 
wr. have folfered this way, careful to procure 


or from others, but not at all careful to 
revering ſenſeleſs, 


do honour to themſelves ! 


tituiles which go into them, but not paying 


| any reverence to their own underſtandings 


appearance 
muſt ſuch characters make in the eye of im- 


judges! How much beneath nature 
they act But this is not all, nor the worſt 


good. The man who knows how to do juſ- 


ing, the conviftion of his own j 
hight of his own conſcience. He will ne- 
glect all the world when ſet in oppoſition to 


theſe. He is fixed and immoveable in his 


virtuous z I call it virtuous, for it 
muſt be fo to him, when he is purſuing his 
own deliberate j as the fruit of a 


careful and impartial inquiry. He will have 
more reverence for his own conſcience, than 
for all the world: And his having a juſt ſenſe 
of the dignity of human nature, and of what 
.... 


can have, of fteadineſs and uniformity, and of 
truth and ri : And never do men 
in a more honourable light, than 
when a ſenſe of what they owe to themſelves, 
makes them incapable of to the 
impoſitions of others, and when they prefer 
hearts, to the applauſes of all the world. This 
is doing juſtice to the dignity of nature: And 
to this we owe ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
the hiſtory of the world preſents us. Without 
the ———— 4 ſpirit, W | 


is no deformity to be 
uſeleſs. | 


$ 


is ſomething in theſe, in all the various kinds 
of them, that is mean, and what an ingenu- 
ous mind muſt hate as ſhameful. To wlluf- 
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ive from vice than a juſt ſenſe, and a 
igh cfteem of the dignity of nature. This 


begets a greatneſs of wind which render it 
N 


too to be wicked. The perſon 
 mindis poſſeſſed of it, as it ought to be, will 
look upon vice of every kind, and fee itin the 

_ fame light, as the man of honour would up- 
on turning his back in the field; ns, the ge- 
nerous man would upon cruelly the 
widow, or entering into the fields of the fa- 
therleſs; as the ingenuous mind would upon 
11 friendihip, or the various me- 
* Such a purity of 

__ remper | 


wg deco ee — 1 : 
rence for ourſelves. The mind ben NR „ 
e — 1 


K while there is 
any thing more to be done, any laurels to be 
yet obtained ; fo the man of corrupt ambi- 
bo never thinks he ha power co 


Cc2 | how 


25 the, malt generous, and therefore. the 
oft fincerely pleafing enjoyment of life. 
is fame intellectual, moral, being, we arc 
 polleſſed of, 1s originally 
lent thing. No man but muſt be ſenſible of 
great pleaſure in enjoying it. No tho 
more gloomy and diſconſolate, than our be- 
ing-ſtript of it; except the proſpect of end- 
Ee ed ne; But it is moral 
improvement which finiſhes human nature, 
and makes it lovely; and it is this which 
rer 
ed joy which virtuous minds taſte; a joy that 
35 quite independent of fortune or the vicifſi- 
tudes of it, of the power of men, or the 


powers of darkneſs ; and the man who knows, 


and does juſtice to himſelf, poſſeſſes a noble 
. inhevicance is the el es of hint, To 
refle&t upon and enjoy human nature in its 
perfeCtion, cannot but reliſh : And that re- 
verence which we owe to the dignity of it, 
das 4 


diſcipline, 


For, She thisd place, this - ſpirit win 


a noble and excel- 
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of the trueſtenjoymtar 

FFT 
man, will not fail 

| It ey be added Hy- 
und emper de bc 


ud maſa is condition 16 l. . 
generally ſpeaking, the ſureſt way for a man 
to be eſteemed of others, is to do juſtice to 
himſelf. He who ſeems not to know what 
| becomes him, cannot reaſonably expect 
dat others ſhould pay him regard: And 
when men proſtitute and profane humanity 
in themſelves, what but contempt and difre- 
gard can be their portion from others. Ef- 
teem will be procured by nothing but true 
worth, or the of it ; theſe, how- 
ever plaufible, may be found out to be only 
appearances, and all the honour which was 
paid to them, will be turned into averſion 
and diſdain. But true worth will beget eſteem, 
and maintain it: and no man who acts from 
the principle of regarding his own dignity, - 
and doing juſtice to it, but will act a worthy . 
part. This character will inherit love, while 
the mean, the fawning, and compliant, will - 
Te q be 
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> my honour, or be follicztous 
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in this diſcourſe to treat of 
„ which 1 ik is ; one of the 

nobleſt, if I might uſe ſuch an e 
preſſion, the moſt elegant relation, of which 
human nature is capable. It tends unſpeak- 
_—_—= im of the mind ; and 
which reſult from it are moſt. 
— - You will cafily per- 
Cc 4 
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Am. 
2 
more, perhaps, 
in the 
Tz 


ver pleaſing the picture we may frame in 
our imaginations of it, yet the mind looks up 


Im very fenfible that ſuch friendſhip is 


1 
* 


of —_ 


what ' in our common converſa- 
often called friendihip ; and is no 
than's | 
—— —UH—D̈ 

intimacy, generofity; or tender- 
oer. 


bole ſubfiſts upon ſome low ſordid views 


"I's 


D anion of 
devotion to one an- 
r 
ttepided with a perfect open- 
EEE and” owe obey al. intimacy ; 
2 makes men's interefts one, and their 
joys and ſorrows common; to which the 


greateſt tenderneſs and delicacy of affection 


preſſion, are to have but e between 
them. 4 


very rarely to be found ; very rare indeed the 
characters which arc capable of it. And how- 


to it with regret, as ſubſiſting only in fancy, 
as hardly aby where to be equalled in life. 


. Yet that ws may not do injuſtice to human 


moral worth. This is 
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: CAN therefore ace kindred fpirits, and 


ſhip: "Anus 


4 —_ 

F902 ** ber 3 the en 
nt life, and 4 in the prin- 
E 1 


eſlectually and ſecured, 
and . n 


Node, and forms the mind into the fame ' 
and gives it the fame views and 
all the moſt important affairs of life. 


one another. But what is princi- 
be codfidered is this, that no friend- | 
thip exp bind's mari to'Go an il? thing. "Our 
to'be virtuous and good are prior, 


and 


mate friend tempt a 

Ee ee. A good mind can- 
| not comply with him ; and we can have no 
with a bad than ; nor 


mere is à certain 

lenee;* faithfulneſs, an ingenuity, neceffary 

to friendſhip, — nn 
But, tho' every true friend a 

| ds kh 
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| 2 good one, and yet he may want many que» XN 


lities which are neceſſary $0 mn 


as, firſt, generofity; friendſhip ables every. 
thing thatis narrow and oontractad. It Mi 
fices little views, and intereſts, yery-readilly > 
and lays itſelf open to inconvenience, danger, 


and fuffering, when theſe becom bee 
to ſerve 2 friend. In a word, d fern 


friend as it would do for itſelf 3; nay; pon. 
many occahons much more. Now, i Jet. a. 


ſo good and valuable, if there is any thing mean; 
and contracted in his ſpirit, he is incapable of. 


friendſhip ; he cannot enter into the ſtate, be: | 
or ſhare. the ſorrows, of 


cannot taſte the. joys, 
is fiend be anno oy and ur fois, 


alfeftion, they are. not moved by the joys or 


ſorrows of others ; and things which do much 


man's character, in other. teſpecte b never. 
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_—_ Of Fring. | 
en be affeted with all his cares 2 

n, joys and forrows. Every thing is of im- 
Fmewoeportincets him that is'fo to his friend. And 
” , brelting harmony of fouls, FIN 
nnn the cords of two muſical in- 
| -— Qrethentefirdincd tothe fame key, where, if 


4 ce of thts is tonched any wiſe, the found 
= communicated tothe other. Where there 
EF ie we Gendiliip there muſt be an 


— mutual Gedling. And when I have faid that 
_ the alfeGion muſt be tender, this is faying too 
mthat'it muſt be undiflembled. Sincerity in 
love is efential to friendſhip, Jonathan loved 
Divi "ar bir own fluid. We miſt Tove our 
friends av ourſelves ; love them, not from any 
lach views, or advantages, (which is 
impoſſible; for theſe cannot beget love, 
the” they may the-profefſions of it,) but fo as 
10 delipht'in them as in ourſelves; and in 
their 25 ar own, forit's own ſake: . 
Making in them, making their happi- 
nr and 
of alÞthe offices of our : Being as 
much pleaſed 1 We glory as 6dr own, and 
in any advantages they enjoy, as if we enjoyed | 
_ themrourfelives : 80 was aſſected to- | 
wards David. So every friend, every true | 
friend, will be affeQted to the perſon to whom. | 
— a 


indeed 
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» 


there muſt be a communication os. 
without reſerve ; unleſs that relinns. marks _ - 
farily ariſes from, and is cauſed by friendibip. 
for this ſacred relation cannot bear any other. 
It is one general end af friendſhip, to have 
one to whom we can communicate our in- 
moſt ſouls, all our cares and fears, all our joys 
and forrows. Human nature very auch 
wants ond needs this: And where. this end 
of friendſhip cannot be ſaſely anſwered, the 
moſt important and end of it cannot 
be anſwered ; and therefore, as ſuch friend; 
ſhip will prove ta be of little value, it will 
quickly come to nothing. A dark and reſerved 
mind cannot be a friendly one. It has indeed 
been given as a rule in friendſhip, that we 
ſhould always carry it to our friend-as 
ing that, ſome time or other, he may become 
our enemy; and accordingly maintain proper 
reſerves in our communication with him, that 
we may never be in his power. This rule has 
2 good deal of cunning in it, I own; but is, 
at the ſame time, what the generoſity of . 
in it's moſt, perſect ſtate, cannot 
fabmit to: For the very obſerving of h 
rule implies a of our friend: And 
where there is any the moſt remote ſuſpicion, 
— ein N 


1. 4d. that were uni be a Sand 
this 2 * openneſs and frankneſi of (yixie; XN 7 
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if I might uſe the expreſ- 
| to his friend, yet he muſt 
 beUiſcreet and prudent ; capable of ali 

from ethers what ought to be concealed ; capa- 
ble of managing. in any thing that is committed 
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teeim will neceffarily be leſſen d, and friend- 
ſkip ſuffer in proportion with it. Men muſt 
not be put to the blah, they muſt not ſuffer 
dy their friends difingenuity - unfaĩthfulneſs is 
ſhip ; and next to that, weakneſs and impru- 
dehee : which, tho they do not ſpeak fo bad 
—S ' a mind 


| "Aud: idle cc 
a friend, that he ſhould be of a cab; 
per, directed by reaſon, and afting 
ably according to its direction. Then n 
unconſtant humour and ficklenefs in foie 


find, or how to be fure of them: Then ies 
— — 


and averſions are 


ſo are their views and : Without 
good reaſon refuſe : are in one mind 
to- day, and in another to-morrow. - This, 
for ought I know, ſhould rather be conſider- 


ed as their misfortune than fault. But how- - 
ever that be, it makes them incapable of 


friendſhip. A true friend is always the 
fame ; that is, his ſentiments: and couduct 


never change, but when there is reaſon for 
it. You find him the fame man thatyou 


left him; and may depend upon his al- 


ways being ſo. He is not. only faithful and 
honeſt in his diſpoſitions, but conftins in his | 


ſpirit ; firm and reſolved, not to be moved by 
humour, not to be ſhocked by ddnger ; 
I fay not to be ſhocked by {danger zg for 
indeed, as a man cannot be conſtant without 
courage, ſo without ſome. good meaſure uf 


bras man is ſit to b 


ö friend. 
— » 
* 


— 


| E Sane. and-vicrue will allow. - There inis fm wy. 
en. good and 
r 


—  ahide even. in their greateſt intimacies ; they | 


worthy characters a certain ſour- 


ſame time dillike : This ſome men cannot lay 


have nathing of the meckneſs and 
fance of good nature, even when their diſpo- 
fitions are good and benevolent : This hurts 
which is a tender and delicate 
thing, and cannot flouriſh but where it finds 
an caſineſs and ſweetneſs of temper, and diſ- 

to comply with the humours and 
way of another ; where that is 
confiftent with the rules of truth, virtue, and 


juſt inſeparable 

is 2 torment to themſelves, as well as to 
others: Always apprehending things are 
wrong : 362 
— its atten rnmtence 
a great thing. With fuch men there can be 
no faſt friendſhip ; for there is no guarding 
againſt a jealous temper ſufficiently ; it is im- 
polhble fo to order one's behaviour that jea- 
loufy will not find ſufficient matter of diſ- 
turbance to itſelf, and to all who are about 
| it. 


at ——— ho 6+ 16 be: ih NR 
is frank and open z conſcious of u WRT 
rous cunning in itſelf, it does not f je WY 
in others. It thinketh . but Bape af - 
things, and bekeveth all things which are to 

| the advantage of its friend. And if any cir- 

cumſtance appears leſs favourable than-one 

would deſire, yet it puts the moſt candid in- 

terpretation upon it that may be ; and wil 

not entertain a bad opinion of a friend, nr 
Laſtly, there can be no faſt friendſhip where 
there is not a diſpoſition to bear with ua» 
avoidable infirmities, and to forgive faults ; 
For there is no character perſect: Js many 
things we offend all daily. And as we ſhall 
never in this life be perſectly faultleſs our- 
ſelves ; ſo we ſhall never meet with any once 
in whom there is not ſomething or other of- 
fenſive; and we are not to expect it. There 
may be infirmities and culpable defects in 
characters, which in general are good and 
worthy, and very capable of intimate and faſt 
N friendſhip : Yet this cannot be without that 
generoſity which overlooks little inſirmities, 
| and can fix upon excellent and amiable qua- 
lities, (tho blended with the others) as the ob- 
Jects of its eſteem and friendſhip. This ge- 


Dd 2 nerolity 
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und het it is in all things 


— 


ought by an M2 ele 
how much we need 
enen others; nnd how much we expect it; 


hw of Rrict equity, chat at we would men ſhould 
1 we n even /o do with them. 

T I have endeavoured, in a great num- 
r to explain to you the foun- 


nations of friendſhip, and the characters that 
are 


capable of it ; which I could not do with- 
- + oro goes Apart) rey 
Important rules which are to be init, 


as the treating of the ſabje& naturally intro- 


duced them. You will eafily fee that there are 
very few characters in human life capable of 
this delicate facred relation : Such confirmed 
virtue, genercfity, tenderneſs of affection, 
ppennefs and frankneſs of ſpirit, ſach prudence 
and dĩſeretion, conſtancy and firmneſs of mind, 
fweetneſs and complaifance of manners, ab- 
fence of all jealouſy, and a difpofition to over- 
look little faults ; theſe qualities, F fay, which 
2 


ſo as to 22 * It is no 
wonder that a very wiſe man lays it down as 


nne conduct of life, that a man, if. 
pofible, 


no more than the 


=_— hoaldhine 6 end hit 
| friends. It was enough for David ts find'ode VIE 

in an age. We do dot find that ever PV 
he found another like him: Aut pethaps, of 


all places, courts 1 


muſt be very few who are pos UT 
for that relation ; and men ſhould be very cau- 


tions in their choice ; careful not to run into 
intimacies all of a ſadden, intimacies fit to be 
uſed only in the higheſt friendfhip ; not ti 
run into them, I fay, with perſons who are 
not capable of friendſhip at all. The moſt 
frank and generous ſpirits are the moſt in 
danger of this great error. They are often 
firuck with the of ſome ſhining 
qualities, in ſtrangers to them ; affe the ac- 
quaintance of ſuch perſons, and an intimacy 
with them; the beginnings of which, per- 
haps, greatly increaſe their fondneſs, and carry 
them farther than diſcretion allows, and which 
a thorough acquaintance with the admired 
er convinces them was much too far. 
As there cannot be too great caution in 
r 
too great firmneſs in cleaving to him, when 
well choſen. A thorough friend is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the moſt valuable a 


> 
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ai. whom we can unboſom ourſelves with peri- 
. who will tenderly enter into 


and; te all our griefs, which does indeed 
greatly alleviate them; one who will partici- 
pate in all cur joys, which gives them an ad- 
ditianal reliſh. To have one, upon the wiſ- 
dom and faithfulneſs of whoſe counſel we can 


ſecurely rely, in all our ; and whoſe 
power and intereſt, will be always at our ſer- 


| vice and command. To have one, in fine, who 


will uſe faithful freedom in diſcloſing to us 
all our errors, and aſſiſt us in correcting them. 
Providence gives nothing in mortal life more 


valuable than ſuch a friend; and happy they 


who enjoy this bleſſing! Human nature is of 
a ſocial make; takes pleaſure in correſpon- 
dence with others, and is moſt unhappy in 
folitude. But our focial intercourſe in general 
. wary as a faithful intimate, 
and confidant of our inmoſt fouls. Now as na- 
ture ſeems to have a great caſt for friendſhip, 
and to run into intimacies, (ſome- 
times with indifcretion enough) and as the in- 
timacy and affection of friends is ſomething, 
in its kind, diſtin and very different from the 
benevolence we are to bear to all men, and 
from the natural affeftion we owe to our 


neareſt relations ; fo, I cannot help thinking, 


"Andes I * ; 
% Ian, even in heaven. Very” we pd 

vill be moſt fervent love from all, % U 
bleſſed inhabitants; it is ue Mi Whke 
| friendſhip will not indeed be of any m 
| there, on account of the relief we here cnn 
| by it from our ſorrows, or the help it gives 
us in our diſtreſſes; dot yer there may Bob 


— — If ſuch a thing 
may be ſappoſed, how glorious will thoſe 
friendſhips be, which are contracted between 


22 How vaſtly ſuperior to any thing | 


in this world, be reſumed and revived in the 
other ? And old and honourable intimacies be 
fixed upon ſuch a baſis, that they ſhall ſubſiſt 
| forever? Be that as it will, he who has got 
4 a perſect friend upon earth, cannot put too 
| great a value upon him. Thais relation is to 
be maintained with great care; eſpecially by 
an inviolable fidelity, which is the very finew 
of friendſhip ; for the leaſt unfaithfulneſs may 
ruin it for ever : There's a delicacy in it, 
| which cannot bear the rude ſhock of falſhood 
q | © 7 | and g 
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2 It may not indeed have ſo 
many bad conſequences as ſome other crimes, 
but ſacely, po crime whatſoever can > 
worſe ſpirit. A man who is capable of un- 
faithfulneſs ip ſtrict fri one would not 
awer for him that he will not be capable, if | 
twmpicd to i, of «ay wickedneſs. One thing 

- 1 ny 
was never fit for a friend; 
—— who choſe him as ſuch, muſt 
have been in a great. error: But whatever miſ- 
chief happens to be done by his breach of fi- 
delity, it is much better that the deceitfulneſs 
of his ſpirit ſhould be known, that men may 
be preſerved from it for the future, which is 
A deliverance.  - 
to conclude the whole, let it be ever 
remembered, that true friendihip, thas glori- 
ous union of ſpirits, is founded in virtue; in 
ages is that only. Tis this that be- 


to virtue, is of all things the moſt valuable: 
And as virtue muſt lye at the foundation of - i 
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